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Teacher Version 



THE ADVENTURES OF HUCKLEBERRY FXNI^ 



INTRODUCTION 



Homer^s Odyssey and Twain’s Romdiing It and Huckleberry 
Finn are rexxiarkably similar in structure and ttie kind of interest they 
generate. All belong to the large general class of journey literature. 
aH areior contain} stories of "adventures of the road (wine-dark sea, 
overland trail, big mudd^ river), and as such are episodic in structure, 
the episodes standing as more- or less independent narratives linked 
together by the active presence of the hero in each of them. Survival 
is the basic aim of Odysseus and and both are masters of guile 

in the interest of survival. They are experts in the art of disguise: 
Odysseus as "Noman" in the cave of Polyi^iemus can be thou|^ of 
as the heroic protot^^e of Hack as "Sarah Mary Williams George 
Eile^mnder Peters" in the "cave" of Mrs. Juddih Loftus. Much of the 
interest of all three works derives from Hie social communities the 
hero visits and portrays— Mark and Huck like Odysseus ‘roamed the 
wide world" and "saw the cities of many peoples and learnt their ways. 
V/e can guess that the experiences reported Mark and his hero have 
seemed hardly less rem^e and straiue to their esstem and European 
audiences than did the adventures of CXtysseus to the listeners ^e^^ 
ancient bards sang or chanted to. All three works are romantic i His- 
tories, ” compom^ed of fact and fantasy, truth and the tallest of tales. 

If Oc^seus and Huck do have survival in common as the basic aim, 
the aim suited instint^t, they differ considerably in their conscious 
aims: Oc^sseus (it has been remarked before) is a man striving to 
return home, Huck a boy in fli|^ from home. The aging adventurer 
O^sseus wants oxdy to get back icTShaca where he will restore order 
and re-establish law, whereas Hack’s flij^ represents a repudiation 
of the law and order of his, Ithaca, St, Petersburg. 

Below the tough-minded iros^ that is the source of our adult interest 
in Twahi’s nov^ is the escape fantaisy imaged in the down-river drift* 
the raft dream that survives in the niodem adult and if realized would 
make irony unnecessary, indeed impossible; for iros^ isiues from the 
contradictions in the flawed humanity we know. In the Odysiy . the escape 
impi^e is a temptation to be resisted. When the hero^ mariners eat 
of me "hoxieyed fruit" hi the land of ^e Lotus-eaters, all though 
of reporting to us or escaping were banished from their mi>!ds. 

"All they now wished for was to stay where thc^ were 
the Lotus-eaters, to browse on the lotus a?^ to forget that 
they had a home to return to». X had to use forcp to bring 
them back to the ships, and th^ wept on the way, but once 
bn board i dragged them under the benches and left ^em in 
irons." 
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And|^ ih9e« ne*er-d^-wells dispo£!^ o^ Od^fiis^ in short order has the 
o&ers stralnirg at their oars, ctxtotg thrcof^ the anirfe 

On ^ck*s raft the river-currex^ does the work: 

"Soon m it was night out we shoved; when we got her cut to 
ebottt ^ middle we let her alone« and let her float wherever 
the current wanted her to; then we lit the pipes, and dangled 
our legs in the water, and talked about all khxls cf things'^- 
we was alw^s naked^ day and xd|^, whenever the mosquitoes 
would let us-Hthe new clc^es &clds folks made for me was 
too g^)d to be comfortable, and besides i didnH go much on 
Rothes, ndx^," 

TOe nakedness makes the point: Buck here is Adam before the Fall into 
Baperienee, into the world of work and responsibility as wc know it. 

The Agamic yearning was deep and persistent in Mark Twain, In 
Roufl ^n g ft, published twelve years before the completion of our novel, 
STad^rSity appeared in the image of drift upon the water. There, 
boating on the lake in the Nevada forest. 
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**We usually pushed out a hundred * yai?ds or so from shore, and 
then lay down on the thwarts in the sun^ and let the boat drift 
by ftie hour whither it would* V/e seldom talked, ft interrupted 
the Sabbath stHlness, and marred the dreams the luxurious 
rest and indolence brou^, " 
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'The yearning has xsct been in Mark alone; and it is a curious fact 
that the escape i&pulae appears as a motif more persistently^in American 
IftereAure ft does in the literature of densely-populated £<uit^e» 
perhaps in part because for so long in our history the frontier was 
there, at first just to the west and then always a Ift^o farther west, 
wotldng as a kind of recedix^g symbol of « way out for everyman, 
ft may also be linked, this impulse, with axpther strain to our culture 
" "Strain to both senses of the word— the getting ahead impulse, 

Beh i^Srauddin made himself almost a mylh"hero to its service to the writing 
of Poor B^chard*s ap^risms and the Ax^tobicgrai^ , the first great 
American success ^bry: the characteristics of this hero are industrious" 
ness, almost uhlimfted energy, and a highly developed social sense, 
the story of Rip Van V/tokle begins the counter "myth, a kind of celebration 
of fafture ("His fexxces were conttoually falling to pieces; his cow 
wpbld ^ther go astray or get among the cabbages, , , }; so he retreats 
from the bu^ community iifto the deep mouxdain ^cn, wild, lonely, 

Snd ilAlKe^^' drtoks from the flagpn of oblivion^ ids lotus"flask» 
dfteri^ Ity the Dutch gnoxne. This couixter"hero finds another ^nlfesta- 
tibnto Ooqjpe ^Amerstockidg, anol^r to Waft Whitmsn*s ^alt 
Wiiitman^ who ^ soul and souxxdg his barbaric 

over the rb^s of stiCp; Miother to Keiriini^ 

who makes Ms "Separate peace" and cultivates the illusion 
of r^^a fronqi the world to hlB tent beside the Big. Two-Hearted River, 

The degexieratix^ into the gO"getter) becomes 

our image; bShtod always lucks, however, the tramp, 

the loafer, Hie he'eV<^-weI4 the dreat l^ppy Hboligaiv s mockery of 
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ih» o&tr heroes rMpecttbUity^ an affront to fho solenm montUty of 
diligoncoe U Back B%uv ^ village drunkard and the leaet aggree- 

aiye - ef heroeSj can be tiiott([^ of as Imving a mission it nmst surely 
be to kefp fbe^i^ i^ve« He is the underside of the American 
coiiL a scarecrow made to he^ the Eagle out of Sden* 



**ldark Twain*': the Industrious Hero 

Mark Schorer caHs his biography of Sinclair Lewis "An American 
Xdfei -' and Ills sub^tie would serve as well for ai^ biogi^phy of Samuel 
demen*^ who eombhied in his own iempn^ainent the contradictory 
in^pulses of ''fatting ahead" and ' lett&ggo^ the one appearing in 
the hardJacts of his long career* the other in the fantasy elemes^J 
that appear repeated in his works* The facts of the career follow 
the Fri^ain pcdteri^ demanding a banner headlise: Poor Boy BSakes 
Good* Becomes International Celebrity» 



He begins as the half -orphan in Ifannibel* Missouri* who must leave 
scdiool e^l^ age to make bis own way and thereafter can seldom 
he at rest* There were many things to learn and the disciplines were 
demanding: first the printer’s trade* beginfdng with apprenticeships 
then the pardnMi&a of steambc^t pilot--baginnisig with a more arduous 
and even dangerous apprenticeship* The get-rich-quick antics in the 
Nevada gold fields were an interlude (treated with mockery and some 



nabirally^'^nd inventing the persona "Mark Twain* ” The jumping frog 
story broufdif 1dm some fame a*od the travel letter# sent back under 
newspaper contract first from the Sandwich Islands and then from the 
Me^erranean added to it* The Mediterranean dispatches were turned 
Innocents Abroad (1869)* which sold lOG* 000 copies in three years 
at $Cw§er<5i^ril& was on his way* £Iumor* it seems* was Mark 
iSvain's &>mstock Lode* and all his fife he worked at it diligently* 

Then it was the heyday cf the platform lecturer and reader* and Mark’s 
fifty or sb^ public appearances in 18S8-69 created a demand that he 
co^d always rely on but also often felt enslaved by (be quickly learned 
to despise d l^tform)* The books accumulated* the sales undoiiMedly 
hetyedrlty ihe p0|^^ of Ihe lecturer; bi 1879* Gilded 

^g^;(with (Charles Dudley Wamerl in 1873* Toml^wyer in I87d7 A 
apbp^broad in 1880* SSff » 



Hewaa fOi^-nine when Hucldeberry Finn appeared in 1884* and a 
veity wea£iy min; but he seemed never content and his entw may 
strike uf ag vi^pfkWng^ Hushiess investmentr tempted him* He sgl up 
his>oim|RibU(id^ and sank s small fortune in trying to further 
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the invexs^n ni a typesetting machine that was never perfected* He 
was moving toward disaster, following again a fhmiliar enou^ pattern* 

By 1894 he was bankrupt, a^ at the age of fifty-nine, immediately 
--althou^ dreading it— embarked upon a round-the-world lecture tour 
(perform^ in Portland on August 9, 1895) to recoup his losses: it 
had dearly become for him success or die* He liv^ His pid>lic image, 
the perscnd sidendor (like Huck^s aristocratic Colonel Orangerford 
he affected white suits), remained intact* Writiiig itself had become, 
it must seem, compulsive (there were more than 20, 900 pages of un- 
published manuscripts left at the time of his death); and at the end the 
notebook entries devdpp lE^nnbolic significance, ''My cash income for 
my b<Mks for 1^02 was eOO, 000* * « * Cash from all sources something 
over $100, 000* Jan* 1, 1904* Ley abed nearly all day but wrote 
3000 words, earning $900* An American Ufe*^ 

Countering it is Buck, trying to udoad his robbers* gold on Tom 
at the end of Tom lawyer, selling it for a dollar to Judge Thatcher at 
the be g i nn i n g of his own narrative* Countering it is the downriver drift 
throu^ a ccmntry in which money is again and ai^iu, insistently, identified 
with robbery, frau^ property in slaves, and death: the corpse of 
Peter Wilks laying in the coffin with that bag of money on his stomacho " 
The image is paralleled in the heavy Bible spread out on the chest of 
the dying Boggs in the little one-horse town in Arkansaw* 



Thomas Mann writes of Gustave Aschexibach* the writer-hero of 
pyth in Veniy* that he "was the poet -spokesman of all those who 
jMor at ^e edge of exhaustion^ " and even our brie^ summary of Mark 
T*wain*s American life makes £he statement apt for both £^ck and his 
author, the prose lyricism of many of the book’s passages more than 
justifjjdng poet - spokesman. We have tried to suggest that the down- 

river drift is a fantasy j^culiar to America, a product of the strange 
union of getting -ahead" and "letting-go*^ Huckleberry Finn can 
also, however, be associated with the ancient tradition of Hie J^’astoral, 
Buck’s raft and the great xiver providing us with our own version of 
Arcadia and the Forest of Arden— Buck our ragged Corydon* In this 
aspect the book can be understood as having issued from Utork’s own 
id^dizing nostalgia, activated in part by the heavy demands of Ms own 
arduous career: fMitasy bom of the modem fati^e* 

But Mark knyr the truth of things, and as Buck says at the start 
in Tom Sawyer "mainly he told the truth* " Hardly all of it, however, 
in that book; all the truth had to be left to Hack* who gives us the 
shocking ci^ pf the Shepherdson men pursuing the Grangerford boys. 

Kill the nvjMll them! , and all the rest of the ugly evidence that adds 
up to mo^ l^n enofdglti to make a body ashamed cd the human race* ' ' 
Thii is the>£K>k’9 anti-romantic side, its realistic emphasis that helpfs 
to crei^e its artistic tension and.lends force and significance to the escape 
im^se, making it seem necessay . necessary indeed for the soul’s 
salvation* There may be a note of desperation in Adventures M 
Huckleberry Fissi. 

In any case, Mark knew what he had seen^ and saw what he had 
known; and as he grew older he suffered more and more from the 
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poison <^blliek pessimism-^even^ if wa can baliava ha meant wtot ha 
wrotei of lifa^hatracL Evan the wit that often flaiihea la th« ladictoenta 
ha bria^a against "the damned human race'* in his last phase cannot 
blind us to their sti^dent savagery: 

"I have been reading the morning paper* S do it every mom- 
ing-^eU knowhig that I shall find in it the usual depravities 
and basenesses and l^pocxisies and cruelties that make up 
civilisatioi^ and cause me to put in the re^st of ^the day 
pleading for the damnation of the human race* 

"Of all God’s creatures»*there is only one that cannot be 
made the slave of the laSh* That one is the eat* man 
could be crossed wtth'theTcat it woidd improve mai^ ^ 
would deteriorate the cat* " 

"if you pick up a starving dog and make him prosperous* he 
will not bite you* , This is the principal difference between 
a dog and a man* " 

"Of the demonstrably wise there are but two: those who com- 
mit suicide* and those who keep their reasoning faculties 
atrophied with drink* " 

"AH pe<q;>le have bad ill lucl^ but Jairus’s daughter and 
Lazarus had the worst* " 

In his great novels Hack’s instinctive compassion offers itself as a 
f::^ stay against the collapse into total pessimism* a counter- 

force to the inhuman contem^ eni&odied in Hie. murderer of the harm- 
less drunk Boggs; but Sierlaapn and all the rest of the Yahoo tribe ere 
there* the dark underside of Buck’s innocent v«^rage. 



The Novel 

A, Prolottue (Chapters I-IH) * i l L 

^hS^^beipin work on Huckleberry Finn immediately after the comn^rtion 
of T^nrSawvCr in 18?6* and the inituEspifation was sustained through 
thellBeimb^pter* in which Hack and Jim rofOize that they have been 
•carried past Cairo and the mouth of the Ohio River (the avenue into freedom 
for Jixti)‘ 4h the fog of Ihe preceding chapter* Mark must have seen this 
as the naoat troublesome point in his narrative* and many readers have 
been uneasy about the continuation thereafter of the downriver drift ever 
deeper ind deeper into slave territory* We shall try to find ways of 
makini a kind of of it^. The first sixteen chapters* however* are 
llr^ylieMtogeiher iae^foste^^ narrative* and ruling intention* 

and deserve close critical attention* 

The first three chapters* which have act been univers^y 
may be taken as the book’s prologue* in which a transition is ejected 
b«tweer/i Tom Sawyer and the new venture. Th«j first chapter is an 




esctension and— thanks to the new narrative voice of Buck— dramatization 
of what Buck discovered in the last chapter of the earlier b(^k:^ that his 
heroism in saving the Widow Dou^as from mutilation and his six** 
^ousand**doUar share in the loot of the cave have brought him not happi- 
ness but only grief— 

”Huck Finn's wealth. • • and the V/idow Douglas's protection 
introduced Mm into sociefy— np« dragged him into it« hurled 
him into it--and his sufferings were almost more than he 
could bear. 

“Being rich, “ he tells Tom>, “ain't what it's cracked up to be.” ”I 
Discover Moses and the Bullrushers” starts witli this rebellioiv but 
wito a new emphasis indicated in the chapter title and sharpened by the 
introduction of the character of the Widow's sister Miss Watson, fee 
“tolerable slim old miaid with goggles on”: the emi^asis on fee hell- 
. fire religion that enforces fee code of social respectabili^ with the 
fereat of eternal punishment in the “bad place. Buck's response to 
it establishes his praupmitic outlook at fee start: he loses interest in 
Moses when he discovers that he has “been dead a co^Mexable lorsg 
time”; he rejects Miss Watson's heaven because he couldn't see no 
advantage in going where she was going. “ Dimly, however, he seems 
to realize that his repudiation isolates him as an alien in the rule -ridden 
household, and he goes alone to his room in a mood of profound melancholy 
—he tries to “think of something useful, but it wam't no use. • • I felt 
so lonesome I most wished I was dead. ” So with extraordinary swiftness 
one cKf the book's main thematic lines has been laid down. To belong 
to fee community is to be intolerably bound by its restrictions and plagued 
by its code's affront to common sense; but not to belong is to be plunged 
into an intolerable aloneness. This is Buck's dilemma, and every man's. 
At the end of the chapter he scrambles out of the window and Joimi Tom. 

' The second and third chapters pick up the. other ‘^ead from the 
last ctopter of Tom Sawyer , the game of robber in Tom Sawyer's 
Gang.” “Being rich, “ Tom tells Buck there, “ain't going to keep me 
from turning robber” (how proud Mark must tove been of that sly touch). 
Tom uses fee Gang as bait to keep Buck in fee social straitjacket— Buck, 
we can't let you into fee gang if you ain't respectable,you know. The 
dialogue of Chapter B of fee new book also pursues axu>ther lead provided 
at fee end of fee earlier one, but again with sharpened emphasis and 
significance: Tom's game is ruled by fee 'authorities, by "fe® books, 
jtiist as ]^^s Watson's religion is ruled by fee Book (l^rk forces this 
upon us by havis^ Tom play variations on fee theme ' what's in fee 
bocks” five times in the space of single page of dialogue). Buck finally 
makes fee connection: he cannot make sense out of fee story of Aladdin s 
lamp and the ^genies, “ but, a good empiricist, ^Ives it a trjrwhgj he 
is alone, just as, at fee beginning of Chapter he has put Miss Watson s 
doctrine of fee efficacy of prayer to fee test. It doesn't work* 

“3o then 1 judged feat all feat stuff wds only just one of 
Tom Sawyer's lies. 1 reckoned he believed in fee A-rabs 
and the elephants, but as for me, I think different. It 
had fdl fee marks of the Sunday School. 
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Tom passes from the stage, not to walk on again iintil he arrives at 
the Phelps place at the end of the book. Huck^^is alone again. 

There is little aartistic faltering in this three-chapter prologue. 
Rebellion against the household gods in the interest of freedom and common 
sense carries with it ^e penalty of loneliness. Tom seems to offer 
companionship. But Tom's code is as senseless as Miss Watson’s; 
society is of a piece. 

The arrival of Pap intxoduces a second phase in the young hero’s 
struggle wi& his problem* The arrival of Jim on Jackson’s Island will 
be the third, in which a solution is offered. 

Tom's bookish game has another thematic function: his make- 
believe hi^waymen provide a parody introduction to the real zuffians 
and cut-throats encountered later on the voyage; romanticism undercut 
by reaiisnu Tom and Huck are descendants St Don Quixote and Sancho 
Panxa. with the difference that Tom at the end does not have the truth 
about himself forced upon him. 



B. Pap (Chapters IV-Vn) 

Buck's mon^ puts him in the community; it also brings back Pap. 

The attempt to stall off Pap hy "selling** the money to Judge Thatcher 
of course fails, for even Pap's **righfcs' are protected by another 
institution of the community, the civU court. Everything Ui the society 
is against Buck’s liberation; the social code, reli^ox^ the law. The 
possibility of getting Buck’s money by law suit keeps Pap around, but 
the powers of the community have ways of delayiasg the law, whidh can 
filso be used to take Huck away from Pap (”a man's own sori. which he 
has had all the trouble. , . of raising*') and put him under the guardianship 
of the Widow. Which ;Ls preferable, the. Widow’s way of life or Pap’s? 



For a while during Buck’s enforced Life with Father on the Illinois 
shore it seems to him that Pap's way is better. 

**R was kind of lassy and jolly, laying off comfortable all 
day. smoking and fishing, and no books nor stuty. • , X had 
stopped cussing, because the Widow didn't like it; but now 
I took to it again because Pap hadn’t no objections. It was 
pretty good times up in the woods there, take it all around. 



But Pap. if he is the Father, is also a snake in Eden— in the throes . 
of tremens a whole passel of snakes. He threatens Huck with \ 

the knife. Eden becomes dangerous, and Buck must flee, this time of ' 
his own will, and from both bondages— Huck is clear on that: he must 
"fix up some way to keep pap and the widow from trying to follow him. 
Both surrogate parent and real parezst are felt as enemies. The only 
expedient is death— simulated death# He collects his supplies, cleans 
out the place. ** lays out the false traUs. and is off downstream in that 
"beauty" of a canoe providential provided by the June rise; by nature. 




Pap is an extraordinary creatiox^ the poor white^ the l^oble 
savage of the village community* Forever cut off from its prosperity 
by his drunken shiftlessness^ recognizing its impregnable solidarity^ 
he must rage a^inst it in a senseless fury that & the book contrasts 
dramatically with Buck’s private repudiations. He sees himself as help- 
less victim unjustly persecuted. Education is a part of the village soc£il 
power and thus an enen^: "i’ll learn people to bring up a bey to. put. 
on airs over his own father and let on to be better’n w^t he is, " 

"Govment" is an enemy: the law that stands rea^ "to take a man’s 
son away from him, " feat keeps him out of his property— ttxe law that 
says you "can’t sell a free nigger till he’s been in the state six months, " 

Old Man Finn is the first portrait in the book’s gallery at Yahoos, and 
his destructive resentment of the village Estab&hment and his hatred 
of mind in any manifestation stand for the anarchy that has always threatened 
the order of fee democratic Hepublic, 

Pap and Buck are set in ironic contrast. Miss Watson might say, 
sniffing, like father like soi^ and perhaps be half right. They are 
both outsiders, and "it ^s pretty good times up in the woods there, 
take it all around, " But i*ap has been corrupted by the very society he 
rails against: he doesn’t r^ect its power, he simply envies it, BLs 
attitude toward the "nigger" is simply an ignorant vulagarization of 
Miss Watson’s attitude, perhaps even the Widow Douglas’s, Bence 
both must be kept from trying to follow Buck; the hero of the unspoiled 
heart, Ihe nigger will be Buck’s Good Companion, 



C. Jim (Chapters Vm-XI) 

To save himself, ihez^ Buck kills himself, floats supine in the 
bottom of the canoe down to his island refuge, "heavy-timbered 
and standing up out of the middle of the river, big and dark and solid, 
like a steamboat without any lights, " There he lies "in the grass axkl 
cool shade thinking about things, and feeling rested and zather comfortable 
and satisfied, " The community floats by on the ferryrboat, trying to 
recapture at least his "carcass, " gives up, returns to its citadel. 

Bis death is confirmisd, "1 knowed 1 was all right now, Nobodv would 
come a-hunting after me, " The Fugitive is ssife. Be makes "a nice 
camp in the thick woods, " 

Then Mark a^in picks up the theme established in the Prologue, 

The Fugitive is pretty well satisfied; but by by it got sort of 
lonesome," Be goes to the banl^ listens to the current, counts "the 
stars and drift -logs and rafts that come down"— "there ain’t no better 
way to put in time when you’re lonesome, " Be explores the island 
("I was boss of ^"}. wanting "to know all about it; but mainly 1 wanted 
to put in the time, ' 

Yet the human sign of the still smoking campfire panics him— 

"My heart jumped up amongst nw lungs" (it is (Crusoe’s panic on seeing 
the footprint), Eetreating, "Xf I see a stump, 1 took it for a man" 

—man, the BHigitive’s enemy. But of coxirse it is not "man" on the island 
with him, but only Jim, a fellow -fugitive. For him he can be alive. 
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I wam*t loxig makiisg him understand X wamH dead* I was 
ever so glad to see Jim* I wam’t lonesome now* I told 
him I wamH afraid of him tellixig the people where I was* ** 

The problem set up in the first chapter has found solutioi^ the unspoiled 
heart meets its true companion in the rut>away slave^ Furtive from 
the community’s law of property, fellow-victim of Miss Watson* "And 
the liord God isaid, . ’It . is not go^ that the man should be alone;* I will 
make him an help meet for him, " 

The first eig^ chapters of the book, runzung to about seventy pages, 
make a continuous narz^ive sweep vitalized by the single *ttieme of rebellion 
linked with loneliness and brought to its resolution in Imck’s act of 
recognition of the natural bond between him and Jim, B is followed by 
the pastel^ id^ of the ^st half of Chapter IK, witii its lyrical climax 
in the spectaetdar storm viewed by the fugitives from their cave refuge, 
the sky outside one moment "bri^ as glory, " then 

'*dark as shi again in a second, and now you'd hear the 
thunder go ruz^ling; grumbling; tumbli^ down the sl^ to- 
wards the under side of the worlds, like rolling empty bar- 
rels downstairs— where it's long stairs and they bounce a 
good deal, you know* " 

The homely image of the bouncing barrels coming at the end of the 
mounting cadences of this long sentence celebrating the glory of nature 
in the hi^ fury of storm is characteristic of Huck^ poetic style at its 
best* It is a similar artistic impulse that leads Mark at the end of this 
fine chapter to counter the romantic idyll of the first half with the ugly 
"House of Death, " clearly a frontier towdy house, with its greaty cards, 
old whisky bottles, robbermasks, and on the walls "the igi^rantest 
kind of words and pictures made with charcoal* " And of course the naked 
dead man— Pap, as we and Buck discover at the en<^ brought to his reward 
in the place of business of another of this society's institutions* Both 
the style and the structure are based upon the principle of contradictioz^ 
the. source of the book's pervasive irony, a princi]fde that supplies con- 
stantly a safeguard against the sentimental temptatiozi* 

And the ictyU must end; in this world refuge can be only temporary* 
H^ck himsi^, officially dead, is safe* The chase was abandoned, 
he has won his freedom, the otHy goal of his quest* But when his. freedom's 
penalty, loneliness, is li^ezied by the arrival of Jim, so Joyously greeted. 
Buck is faced with another kind of bozzdage, the chain of respozisibility 
that is the penalty paid for love. And although Buck is safe, Jim is z)ot, 
for J hod is property, and the community cannot take the loss of property 
li^d'^ly* Sor out of simple restlesszwss. Buck assumes his disg^e 
and pays his visit to Mrs* l^oftus on the outskirts of the Missouri village 
(Chafer XI), and as he listezis to her gossip the respozisibility descends. 

The search for the lost property is on; Eden must be abandoned* "Git 
up and hump yourself, Jim! There ain't a >minute to lose! They're after 
ua!" 

Us* The boy and the slave are ozie; azid* expelled frozh the Gardez^ 
youijfAdazn must now try to come to terzhs with the problem of guilt* 
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D. "Conscience” 



The moral ordeal that Hack miist go through for Jim is the result 
of the whole massive weight upon him of the higrained assumptions 
of the slave society* ttie 1840’s, the decade of Buck’s voyage, under the 
impact of the first Abolitionist attadcs from the North, the assumptions 
were teing brou^it up ixtto the conscious mind and provided with a 
^^{^oso^iy* " In the baclnvoods village of Buck’s worl^ however, the 
assumptions live in &e dark provinces of ^ychology,. are not matters 
of dccteine or phQosoplty— are not, that is, arguable* TOey are simply 
grown into, as all babitmtl practices of a culture are, and are thus 
infinitely more formidable than the tenets of a religion which must be 
tau^ after the human creature has achieved some maturity, and may 
therefore be questioned, as Buck questions them* But his «cperience 
with the slave puts his pragmatic skepticism to its severest test^ For 
after all Buck like his father has grown up in this society and his 
"conscience" has been shaped by it, as conscience always is— *Mark s 
concept of ft is modem* Buck then is not all Innocent* The negro, 

Jim, is iiis intimate companion and fellow fugftiveo But Jim as Negro 
Slave becomes an Abstraction, becomes Property, and when that happens 
Buck’s thinking becomes confusecL 

The first warning of what is to come appears at the end of the chapter 
called "Fooling Poor Old Jim* " Jim, having discovered that Buck has 
played upon his love for the sake of a joke, solemnly reprimands the 
bc^wfthallthedignfty of his injured human heart: 'Dat truck dah 
is ^sh; en trash is what people is dat puts dirt on de head cr dey fren s 
and makes ’em ashamed* " 

"Then he got up slow and walked to the wigwam, and went in there 
without sa^dng anything but that* But that was enou^ It made 
me feel so mean I could almost kissed his foot to get him to 
take it back* 

"It was fifteen minutes before I could work myself up to go 
and humble myself to a nigger; ,,but I done ft, and I wam’t 
ever sorry for ft afterwa^ . * *' 

This of course is purely personal, something private between 
Buck and his friend, and triumph of heart here cai^es no penalties of 
conscience afterward* It is diftCrent a day or two later when Jim himself 
inadvertently makes .ft impossible for Buck to hide from himself aiiy 
longer Ihe fact ftiat in helping Jim get to the free state of Qbio he is 
breaking a law. steaBng a piece of property, the property of Miss 
Watsop, who tried to be good to him every way she toowed how 
(Chapter 3^). Again^ the heart wins, this time over conscience, 
but ft is a sexious offense and he must try to rationalize it* First 
the conventional village cliche to explain his "badness": * A body that 
don’t get started right when he’s little ain’t got no show* Then his 

to take over* Be feels bad now, not havbig turned 
Jim in; but he would also have felt bad if he had turned him in* 

"Well, then^ says I, what’s the use you learning to do ri^ 
when it’s troublesome to do right and ain’t no trouble to do 



wrongs and the wages is just the same? X was stuck, I 
couldnH answer that* So I reckoned 1 wouldn’t bother no 
more about it, but after this always do whichever come handiest 
at the time* 

Bui he will have to face it again^ when^ near the end, the King 
sells Jim to the X%elpses for fo^ dollars* The moral crisis returns* 

He thinks of setting everything.ri^ by writing to Miss Watson, but 
rejects it in a cur&us seizure of soci^ pride; "it would get around that 
Buck Finn helped a nigger to get his freedom* " Religion is now involved, 
the religion he thought he had rejected* He tries to pray— not for a 
fishline this time— but knows it would be false, "because my heart wam’t 
ri^; it was because I wasn’t square* " "You can’t pray a lie— I found 
that out* Finally he writes the letter, and then: "i felt so good and 
all washed clean of sin for the first time I had ever felt so in my life* 

But then his treacherous heart— his "sin" --betrays him. He thinks of 
the Jim who has taken care of him, and their good times together, and 
all the evidence of Jim’s love for him— and 

"it was a close {dace* I took {^e lettenup* ,and held it 
in my hand, I was a*^embling; because I’d got to decide, 
forever, betwixt two things, and I knowed it; X studied a 
minute, sort of holding my breath, and then says to myself: 

’All ri^, theob 1’U go to bell’— and tore it up* 

It was awhil thcmi^s and awful words, but they was said* And 
X let them stay said; axid never thou^t no more about reforming* 

The interesting thing; the right thing; about Mark’s handling of 
all this is that Buck’s opinion of Sie immorality of his decision is never 
changed: he does not set his instinct, his heart, against the code of the 
soci^, and conclude that it is the c^e and not the private heart that 
is evil* There is no change, no growth, in Buck’s moral ideas* He 
is no revolutionary* His mind remains conservative* And the old habits 
contiiaie to govern his responses to the familiar stimuli, as whet^ after 
his tale about the steamboat accident, he answers Aunt Sally Phelps’s 
"Good gracio?is! at^body hurt?" with the immediate "No'm* KHled 
a nigger* " So also he is deeply shocked when Tom agrees to help him 
in setting Jim free, and when he finds that Tom has &own that Jim has 
been free all along; he is immensely relieved* Tom’s respectability 
is imdamaged after all* 

"—sure enough, Tom Sawyer had gone and took all that trouble 
and bother to set a free nigger free ! and 1 couldn’t ever tmder- 
stand before, until that minute. « * , how he could help a bo^ 
set a nigger free with his bringing-up* " 

He couldn’t, of course, with his bringing-up* 



PJ. The River 

The cry, "They’re after us, " forces the fugitivtss onto the River 
at the end of Chapter XI; and Ihen begins the U'OO-mile descent that 






will end finally wiih Jim in chains <m ihe Ph^ps farm near the "little 
bit of a shabby village named Pikesville* " The river current takes over 
as the main determinant of the narrative sequence, and In ^ing so 
develops a symbolic power oT its own;, so much so that modem critics 
have felt it as a god-like forces a nature god generally benign^ as 
Lionel TriUing has written— "a being of long sunny days and spacious 
ni^s ; but also, "like any god, « • • dangerous and deceptive. " 
^contains, that is, as Mr. .Trill^ does not say, within itstdf the con- 
tradiction that we have noted as supplying so much ^ the book’s tension 
and irony. In its benign moods the River makes the life on the raft 
as ronmntically i^Uic as the life on the island has been, and its very 
drift symbolizes If you please man’s deep impulse to "let go, " 
to trust blindly to the genex^ drift of life; in its dangerous phases it 
seems to associate itself with the book’s "realistic" counter-force, 
so cruelly manifested in ^e Shefherdson cry of "Kill them,kill them!" 

On another level the contradiction may seem to reflect the ox^sition 
in ^!^rk himself between the escape nostalgia that gives the l^k so much 
of its appeal and the pessimism that under cuts all illusion and sees 
human effort as always unavailing. The River’s beni^^ty seems to 
encourage the belitf in the possibilify of the freedom which is the goal 
of the two fugitives; its malignity suggests that this is pure illiision 
and that the quest for freedom can ordv issue in chains. 

In any case the drift past Cairo in the fog that brou^ to an end 
the first phase of composition of ISTS-*^? must be felt as a crucial 
turning-point not only in the fortunes of the fugitives but a of turning- 
point in the book’s art as well. The fog itself, the River as it were 
vaporizedi, is handled in such a way as to give it extraordinary metaphorical 
significance. To begin with, the incident is the first time since ihe happy 
meeting on ^e island that the companions have been separated^ the bo!^ 
broken^ foreshadowing the several separations that are to follow. The 
blank whiteness that surrounds Huck makes his dreadful isolation vteible., 
and floating through it on Hie current "you feel like you are laying dead 
still on the water.^' The shifting location of the whoops that would re- 
iinite the two is of the essence oi the deceptiveness at the heart of things 
in this world— Pirn’s whoop "kept coming, and kept changing its place. " 

All sense of direction is lost, chasing the whoops "was worse than chasing 
a Jack-c^lantern"; and when Huck, havix^ finally given up in despair, 
awakens from his sleep under a clear night sl^ he finds ^e canoe spinning 
"stern first" down the big bend. Clearly the whole nightmare experience 
defines a world ruled by deceit and blind chance in which the individual 
is totally helpless and, so far as the oxitcome is concerned^ there is 
no difference between sleeping and waking. It is an experience that 
perliaps explains the. real point of the mock motivational pattern that 
superstition furnishes in the book (the turning-point chapter is entitled 
"l^e Rattlesnake-ekin Does Its Work"). It may be as "true" to say 
that this world is ruled by spilled salt, hair-ball oracles, and the touch 
of Hie skin of a snake, as it is to say that it is ruled either by "Pro- 
vidence" (an idea for which Mark had a special contempt) or human 
will and intelligence. 

So in the fog they have drifted past the mouth of the Otdo, the avenue 
to freedom; ana then the canoe which could have been propelled back 



up ftaainst the curr^ot ie lost* are at the mercy o£ the current of 

the god** four miles an hour« hut resisUbss on e, raft); noUiiitf 
to do then hut ^ wait till we got a chance to bi^ a canoe to go teck in* 

£bt comes the apparent wreck of the raft itseif by ^e steamboat 

and the seconiseparation* After the second reunion the voyage down is 
resumed^ the authorily of the raft is usurped by the **Kh^' and the 
**Duke/'and there is no further mention of a return upriver, even when 
right ^er the Grangerford epiE::^e, another canoe is found. Wlien 
**freedom** does come to Jim it is by virtue of the wbm**out device of 
the death-bed repentance. Back of course will move oe^. li^ out t^r 
the territosy, the **outfit*' for the new to be bou^ by the six 
thousand dollars in robbers’ gold he has earlier tried so hard to escape 
from as a curse. 

There is a **tuming-point** in the art of the book in that after 
Cairo the balance of narrative emphasis is shifted from the Eiver and 
raft to the IkUssissippi shores, in major episodes that increase in arith- 
metic progressions two d^pters for the Grangerford-£3iepherdson 
affai r (followed after the reunion by one last l^eal iMl to Chapter 
jilX brou^ to an end by the arrival of the two rasciw, four chanters 
for ih$ *%rkansaw** theatricals (embracing the murder of Boggs), 
and six chapters for the most ambitious (axid perhaps least mecessful) 
of them, the business of the Wilks family. All are fairly good stories, 
held together primarily by the sharp observing eye of Huc^ wbb sets 
down for us to the most concrete detail the manners and morals bf toe 
various social levels represented to toese episodes: the mansion 
and village households of Grangerfords and Fhdpses, toe stores and houses, 
mud and pigs and loafers, of that one-horse town to Arkansaw, etc. 

They are of interest as social history, making a link with Rouitotog B, 
and^ to spite of such things as toe Romeo-Juliet romance dragged into 
toe Grangerford story, probably have documentary value. Morally 
to^ picture a world to almost total corruptioiv which of course moves 
onto the raft with the two rapscallions, submitted to by Huck and Jim 
because **what you want, above all thtogs, on a raft, is for everybody 
to be satisfied, and feel right and kind towards the others. The sentiment 
emjdiastoes the helpless frailty of innocence to such a world. But the 
transcendence of Buck's instinctive human pity when (for example) 
witnessing the rough justice meted out to the rascals by the frontier 
mob may represent toe only possible triumph over toe damnation that 
Mark to later life said he prayed for. Buck's example may suggest 
that it was Mark who was damned. Buck the Scarecrow of Salvation. 



4 ife 

F. Phelps Fajnn 

Given toe implications of toe narrative after Cairo, one suppoees 
Jim had to end up to chains, to an ironic negation of the drift-illusion 
of freedom. Then what? jCeave him there? Bind the oxidian Buck 
**out to a mean old farmer to the country** as he was to toe stozy he 
made up for Mrs. Loftus?— neat touclv that would have been. Or what? 

Mark's actual solution of the problem has not satisfied fastidious 
readers, and among recent critics probably only Mr. Trilling and Mr. 
Bliot have made serious attempts to argue its rif htness, and they are 
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^ very impreMive« Mr* Eliot gilding lap lUtter a one-sentence try at 
it with 1^ queatioiv "if this was nut the right ending for the book, 
what ending been right?” 

The objections are well-known. The start of it (Chapter X3DCQ, 

Have a Xfew Name”) seems procodsing: for l^ck s4ter all his other 
disguises to hav e Tom^s ident^- forced tqpon him is a wry irony indeed; 
and then to have li 'cmto show up as Sid^ g mixup bearing intimations 
of Shakespeare. The result, however, is something less than Shakes- 
pearian. 

First, Hucl^ who has privately repudiated Tom's make-believe at 
the end of the th&d chapter and whose experiences simethen have empha- 
sized his firm independence, now gives in immediately to Tom's domineer- 
ing spirit. In so doings he cooperates in a scheme that not only brings 
serious discomfort to bis true friend but obviously endangers iiie escape 
&ck has come there to ettect^ Then, the revelati^m that Tom has known 
that Jim has been free all along makes his Dumas-Walter Scott game 
appear as a cntcl pos^nement of Jim's liberatioib but we are clearly 
intended to be amused by it« Thenu the jrequirements of the taarrative 
device force Jim down to the level of the stock stage darky, coon. 
Finally, as we have already suggeste^i^ the whole meaning of the freedom 
quest with all the tragic in^lications of the long descent past Is 
subverted by the ea^ device of Miss Watson's change of heart* The 
last could just possibly be justified as a twist of Mark's pessimistic 
irony^ but it stems fairly mear that such was not its intention* 

it is probable that these objections will not present themselves in 
the classroom, and perhaps in wh^ may be the first reading of the book 
for many students, they should not be emphasized too strongly. They 
should l^ever be introduced as questions. They make an opportunity 
for a fruitful kind of literary spec^tioxb & ^ making it £lear that 

the work of the artistic imagination is an oxterded process of problem- 
solving* this was not the ri|^ ending for the book; what ending would 
have neen ri^?” 




Send Jim back to Miss V7atsoib leaving her vnregenerate? Bind 
Buck out to ”a mean old farmer”? 

No? Why not? 

Instead of having Tom wounded in the mock attem|^ at escape, have 
Jim killed ("After 'em, beys, and turn loose the dogs! ). Then Tom 
confesses Jim had been free. Tragk; self-knowledge for Tom, final 
repudiation of Tom by Buck, "it was a dreadful th^ to see. Human 



WO 

beings can be awful cruel to one another. 
Yes? No? Why or why not? 



ft 



^l^ost of i^se oh;^ectlon8^^^ s^ forth Aferx fg^hto oss^,^^ 



Mr. Eliot, Mr. Trillicg, and Hucldeberzy 



See Postscript* 
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Or list Huck go along with Tom’s gams for a while^ but balk at the 
warnings that in the book bi^ng thb fifteen farmers wiXh their guns and 
dogs td the Fh^ips^place» Another private refmdiation. Hack then frees 
Jim himself before Tom can get on with it, sets him safely back to the raft 
and sways Bmrawas^ wheire? Then another sepaxation* Jim’s end not 
knowm iihirhaps diMi^ {fade on aione« thez^ doss» sessalesgly. 
toward the Qulf* Bnd nol'. known* 

Yes? No? Why or a»hy not? 

The present ending is rijgbt as it is* 

Yes? Why? 



G, First Person Singular: Style 

the flawed ending; if it is flawec^ can be felt as only a minor 
nuisance in a work ihat cosaes so close to being a masterpiecoj that 
exerts its power and its poetry in so many different ways; and if there 
is a single secret (not very well kept) of its rlf^xtness. generally; it 
sure^ lies in Mark’s initial. decisl«m in this book to surrender so far 
as possible his vision and control to his narrator* to understand ^t 
the bey Huck Finn was Marlds own greatest impersonation* Writing 
the boi^ his voice was Huck’s voice and Hack’s way of seeing things 
his way* The impersonation invedved of course Mark’s projection iizto 
^e boy of something of bis own complexity* Huck’s force derives in 
part ftx>m the fact that he is a blend of c^^site traits. He is very wise 
in some matters^ very ignorant in others. He is sensible and pragnmtic 
in his abroach to many problems^ but he is also hopelessly si;^ersti- 
iioos* %e decisions that spring from his heart are morally right* 
but when he tries to think about them he comes out on the wrong side* 

wtodom and consmon sense and moral j^g^ness make him a dependable 
witness of the comply world of his own experience* If he is incapable 
of teUing the whole truth* he will stlU tell nothing but the truth as he sees 
it* As Mr.p TrHling has said* althou A he lies without hesitation when 
lies seem nevcessary* he never tells ^'the ultimate lie of adults : he 
never lies to Mznsw* 

On the other hand* Mark understands things that Huck does not 
and shares ^t secret understanding with the refider in the kind of 
double communicstion csQled irony* Huck ecncMdes* I’ll to hell* . 
and believes hs will* Mark is saying to us by means of all the book’s 
presented evidencs* he’ll go to heaven if there is one* Huck’s misjudgment 
of his soul’s condition at once underlines his courage in this dose 
and dsUvers the real truth with the strongest possible impact* 

We have skirted the question of Huck’s humor* both conscious and 
tinconseioui* partly beemusa it is so sdf<^vident and partly because 
the analysis of humor is usually a disastrous undertaking* When it is 
unconiCiottS it is^^of ironic qualityj serious intent* 

C3f the wo^en Jegt ^ 
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— Just as we was leaving 1 found a tolerable good currycomb^ 
and Jim he found a ratty old fiddle»bOir« and a wooden leg. 

The straps was broke off of but, baling that« it was 
a good enouj^ leg^ though it was too long for ine and not long 
enou|^ for jixn« and we couldn't find the other one^ though we 
hunted all arouiid. '• 

Often it is simjdy a function of his blunt realism. Of Pap's room in 
the hew Judge's &>me after a. spree: . 

*'««*vdien th^ come to I.^k at that spare room they h£d to 
take sbundingi before tf^ey could navigate it. " 

And often the humor softens the coolest personal judgment. Of the 
axt and personally of poor morbid Emmeline Grangerford: 

''These was all nice pictures, 1 reckox^ but 1 didn't somehow 
seem to take to then^ because if ever I was down a little 
they always give me the fan*^ods. Everyboy was sorry she 
die^ because she had laid out a lot more of these pictures 
to do, and a body could see fjy what she. had done what they 
had lost. But 1 reckoned that with her disposition she 
was having a better time in tiie graveyard. " 

Always it has a recognizable similarly to what we know of Mark's 
own comic manner. Little wonder, since the manner at its best is* 
sued naturally from the same American origins as Huck's. Hie Huck 
impersonation imposed no great strain upon the author. 

And Buck is his syie, his speaking voice, a new language and 
revolutionary syntax rendered in cadences that seldom falter and seem 
always perfectly adjusted to the material given it to work with. The 
initial syiistic decision was in essence a compromise: the i^onetic 
misspelling that was the stock*in*txade of contemporary dialect humorists 
would be kept to the barest minimum^ bo that even the final g is always 
there <it probably should be dropped in reading aloud); punctuation is 
on the whole meticulous, with frequent semicolons operating usuaBy 
as caesura markers in Buck's peculiar poetic line; grammatical violation 
is actually less frequent than we may think it is, appearing chiefly as 
such minor sins as number disagreement between subject and verb, 
disidacements of those by them, and occasional syntactical tangles that 
nevertheless seem functional aiM are always perfectly lucid, as in 

“by and by you could see a streak on the water which you 
Icnow by the look of the streak that there's a snag there 
in a swift current which breaks on it and makes tlmt streak 
look that way. ' 

It is eaay enough to untangle it; 

. ''by ind by you could^see a streidc on the water caused by 
« swhPt current breaking on a hidden snag. " 



But if the revision ideases the schoolteacher it offends the ear and artistic 
sense; fiber’s un^ntactical extension adds emphasis by slowing dowxv 
hy dwelling longer on the precise particuiara^ arxl it gives the observation 
* ggammaticai movement or action that suggests the movement of the 
water* 

The language is distinguii^ed by a persistent concreteness^ expressive 
of Ihick’s dtoervant directness^ a function of his feeling for the truth . 
of things^ and it make/s a point of his inability to manage abstractions^ 
to conceptualise^ which so often distiorts reality out cl existence* It 
is a perfect instrument for the descriptive tasim of realism* as in the 
presentation of the Grai^erford household and that store-fronted street 
in the Arkansaw mud* Ae great lyrical passages seem to soar* but 
vithout departing from the sensuous shape and color and movement of 
things* Tim long paragraj^ that opens the nineteenth chapter in a moment 
of quiet and pause after the ugly turbulence cf the feud on shore* will 
repay close study* The last half of it is a single, long sentence (beginning 
"O^e first thing to se^ looking a way over the water* • • 7 that brings 
to visual life the movement of the dawiv with the successive cadences 
marking die slow advance of the great morning effulgence— 

*'—3^ see the mist curl up off of the water* and the east 
reddens river * and you make out a log cabin in the 

edge of the woods* away on the bank on t'other side of 
the river—** 

••and so it continues* until the grand climax is reached*^ 

**««and next you've got the full day* and evexwthing smiling 
in the sun; and the song-birds just going it I 

HaUelujah! 

The great achievement of Buck's prose* as Mr* Trilling remarks* 
is **hy no means accidental* '* it is the result of an art of calculated 
ease* issuing from **the strictest literary sensibility* It is a style 
that escapes the fixity of the printed page* that sounds in our ears with 
the immediacy of the heard voice* the very voice of wapretentioaa truth* 



H* In the Classroom 

We have dealt with The Adventures ^ Huckleberry Finn at some 
length because it is a book that Americans have uvea wiSSso long that 
faimUarity may have the effect concealing its true features as it 
does those of m face of a member of the family witii whom we have 
grown up* It is of course obvious that there is more here than can 
—perhaps even should— be introduced explicitly in the tenth-grade 
daseroom; but It is hoped that what can be done may be guided and 
informed hy our total resources* which in the craft ot teaching can never 
betoo great* 

We have given some emphasis to the book's background* its "sources* " 
in our discussions of such thix^s es Mark Twain's own American 
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career Ciesth grade etudezilai may begin with some review of Rouddng 
read in the ninth) and the psychobogical charactezistics otue 
slave socie^* Such historical connections caiL WvS think , be made, 
as th^ were made in deiOihg be again in 

the tenth grade hi the discussions df w Ooi^eY and of Julius Caesar 
and Plutarch* These are cleiu^ opportuMties for enricbment axs£ should 
add ix^i^est tjihthe stuc^ wwiurias Ih^r^^ It is of -course 

t?ie ai^ ol:Jdterature that is-»our :prmMury: coacern^ 



Postscript 



o^ical essayS; Eliot* Trilling^, and Marx ref erx^ 

"to in this ^ teacher versi^m are printed* along with many others* in 
the Norton Critical Edition of the novel* It also provides some relevant 
historical and biographical material and the text of the novel itself is 



annotated* It is an invalmble source" for the teacher* 



Hal Holbrook’s recording of ''Mark Twain Toni|^" is an excel- 
lent interpretation that is recommended for the classroom* 
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A NOTE TO THE TEACHER 



Students should not be ejected to go throu{^ the wearisome task 
of answering every question included in this unit« for this would be one 
of the most uninsiShing ways to teach what is« in reality^ a tremendously 
exciting novel* ^estions suggested for this unit will, in most cases^ 
prove more useful if used after students have read the whole book, or 
at least after th^ have read certain sections* For example* the issues 
dealing with the first eleven chapters could be handled when that much 
of the book has been read* 



Prologue Chapters I-ni 



1* From the first three chapters of the Advenhires gi Huckleberry 
Fhm. it is apparent that this novel is much more tbanTn accoum ot 
a boy’s carefree trip down the Mississippi* A major thematic line 
becomes immediately identifiable* In the opening chapter* for examine* 
an element of tension is liet up within Huck* This element— truth— is 
responsible for the tension and appears immediat^y in the first paragraph* 
What is Huck’s basic attitude toward truth? What does Huck thiidc of 
the widow? Of Miss Watson? What elements of society mi^ they re- 
present? Once Huck is by himself* is he any happier? Why not? 

What does he do at the close of Chapter I? What is the advantage of 
having Ihick supersiititious ? Consider this point as well as his age and 
manner of speakhig* What does Huck's commentary about the 8i|^s 
and sounds oi the ni|^ reveal about one aspect of his outlook on life? 

2* In Chapter H Huck joins the gang* Is he any better off for leaving 
the organized* restricted world of Miss Watson? hs the basis for the 
qr^nization of the game played by the gang similar to the basis for 
proper living in the world of Miss Watson and Aunt Polly? How are Tom 
Sawyer's society and Miss Watson's society similar? Just as Huck put 
Miss V/atson's doctrines of the effica^ of prayer to the test* he attempts 
to understand Tom Sawyer's world oS Aladdhi's hunp and the '’genies* * 

He is disappointed: 

So then I judged that all the stuff was oxdy just one of Tom 
Sawyer's lies* I reckoned he believed in &e A-rabs and the 
ele^umts* but as for me* I think different* It had all the marks 
of Hie Sunday School* 

Huck rebels against this way of life* What two values does he brieve in 
that created dissatisfaction with his aunt's world as well as Tom's? 
What penalty must he pay for rebellioE? 



PAP (Chapters rv>vn) 



3. The arrival of Pap introduces a second phase in the young 
heroes struggle with his prc^lem* Back's monc^ puts him in the community. 
He attempts to get rid of the money by “selling it to the judge. This 
fails; Pap;» of course;, will stick around as long as there is a possibility 
^ getting Buck’s money. The law suit drags on. Bhick will either be 
placed umer the guardianship of the Widow or live with his father. Are 
these alternatives any solution to Hack’s problem? What social institution 
at work here is against Buck's liberation? Now^ recall what other codes 
of civilization infringed upon Huck. At first Buck enjp]^ living with 
his father on the XU^is shore; it appears to be the better choice: 

It was kind of lazy and jolly, layixig off comfortable all day, 

8 j coking and fishhig^ a^ no books nor stu(fy ... I had stopped 
cussing, because the Widow didn’t like it; but now I took to 
it again because Pap hadn’t no objections. It was pretty 
goca times up ia the woods there, take it all arouz^ 

However, his life is hardly ideal. What is Buck’s attitude toward Pap’s 
treatment of him? Is it one of fear, love, or genuine respect? Consider 
Pap’s own relationship to organheed society^ What particular aspects 
of society does he loudly lanSbast^-ineBectual ihou^ he is? Locate 
passages of his specific criticisms. Wxy, for easample, is he really 
against education? The “Govment ? If Miss Watson represents a 
thoroui^ly organized society, what does Pap represent? Yet is his 
attitude toward the “nigger* much different from Miss Watson’s? 

Neither way of life is for Hack. 



JIM (Chapters Vm-»X1) 



4. To save himself Huck plans carefully and escapes to his island 
of refuge. What does Buck’s escape indicate about his knowledge of the 
ways of vidaiceaswell as his basic- intelligence ? Once his death is 
co^irmed, he has time on his hands to think. What prcrfdem, brou^ 
out earlier in the prologue, does the fugitive Buck re-ezperience now 
that he is '*boss*' of his island? How is this resolved? What common 
condition does Jim, the runaway slave, now share with Buck? 

5. For approadmately ei|^ chapters Twain, has presented a continuous 
narrative @mj;&asizing the themes of rebellion and loneUness, bringing 
this j^se of the story to a resolution by joining Huck and Jim? Chapiter 
IK appears to be almost a lyrical climax as Twain presents the spectacular 
storm viewed by the fugitives from their cave refhge. 

Reread Twain’s magnificent^ description of the storm. Notice the 
length of the last sentence. V/hat advantage can you see in writing it 
this way? Can you see a inference between the imagery Mark Twain 
presents as he describes the increasing tempo of the storm and the images 
presented at the end of themcKnting cadences of this long sentence? 



This typical cf Mark Twaia*s style at its best^* and one can see s 
si mi la r contrast occurrissg within Chapter 2X as a whole- 



6, Can you see two images in this chapter ? Do you see the latter 
image^ the ugly House of Dkith^ as intzi^ding upon the beautiful, 
natural scene described earlier? What mi{^ the contrast of these 
scenes be f oreshadow^sg abottt the late of Jim and Huclt; safely isolated 
from men? Can remain this way for very long? &ckshoul<toH 
es^ct any problem, since he has been considered officially dead. His 
lon^ness has been overcome since the arrival of Jim, But this very 
fact has created a new responsibili^ for Huck» What is it? 



CONSCIENCE 



7, Slavery was as much a part of Huck’s world as were leaves on 
a tree, blue skies, and the roUiag river, Negroes were not considered 
to be people; th^ were merely properly. Remember Aunt SaUy'^'s 
reaction to Ihick's tale of the ^eamboat accident? "Good gracious! 

Aaybo<fy hurt?" she asked, "No*m, i^.ed a nigger, " "well," she 
answered it*s lucky; because sometimes pec^le ^ get hurt, " But 
Jim becomes somethhig more than property to Huck, He removes the 
loneliness; he humbles Huek at the end of "Fooling Poor Old Jim, " 

And ]^ck says that lie "warn*t ever sorry for it afterwards* " Here 
love conquers pride, and the battle is not a long nor a very strenuous one. 

It was fifteen zninutes before I could work myself up to go and humble 
myself to a nigger. But Huck faces a more complex struggle when his 
love for Jim must do battle with his conscience, a conscience that had 
been molded by the laws of the land. What happens when Huck's heart 
and his conscience do battle in "The Eattlesiitakeskin Does Its V/ork" ? 

Which is the victor? How does Huck rationalize his actions? Trace 
his strug^e when it occurs again in "You €an*t Pray a Lie, " Try to 
fe^ the intensify of this struggle. Does he rationalize so easily sStter 
this second victory of the heart? Why couldn’t he pray? How does he 
arrive at his final commitment, "All r^ht, thex^ I’ll go to heU"? What 
plans does he make after these "awful thous^s and aw£l words"? 

6, In one sense, Huck has very little confidence in himself. Comparing 
himself with Tom, for example, he views Tom as being good, while he 
himself is l^d. Society's cc^e is on tlxe side of ri^^; he himself is 
not. Once he decidos to he^> Jim escape from the I^elps's farm, he 
accepts his decision as being immoral; inxt Jae t^n'i accept Tom as being 
equally corrupt. Following this kind reasonhig; wl^ do you thhik he 
is so relieved when he discovers that Tom^ who directed Jim's escape, 
knew all along that Jim had been set free? Why do you think Huck had 
00 little confidence in his own decisions? Do you think Mark Twain might 
have been using Huek to show that the laws of society or the customs of 
a particular culture are sometimes wrong? Explain, You will want 
to decide first whether or not Huck was right in what his heart told him 
to do about Jim, Huck thou|^ he was wrong and chose to do the "wrong" 
in spite of ^e threat of damnation. Was ihzck's real sl^ perhaps, that 
he had too much faith in sociefy and too little faith in hinMelf? ¥nteat his 
heart told him seemed the opposite of what his conscience told him . Did 




rml coxxGlict arise because be responded more to we ^^cienee ^ 
society than taiiia own cox^science? ^d bis coxiscience been sm deep^ 
moldM society as it at first appear?^- Consider how instJ^ivety 
good Hack was on so znaxty occasions* His first resp^e to apyoxie in 
trodhie was sympathetic* He felt coxupassion evexx for the Puke and the 
King when thi^ Were tarred and f eatheredU Consider too the contrast in 
Hack* He feels eympatlty for almost everyone* and yet he txmsts no one 
excej^ Jim* Give eramides to show that altbous^ Buck knew of Ihe weak- 
ness ax&d depravity of xnaxi^ he never lost his basically sympathetic 
nature* Consider this side of Buck in another way* When he is on the 
raft with Jinx, he can be himself* When he znak^s his excursions into 
^die couxWry of men who live aloxxg the riverbani^ he employs the strategy of 
deception because it had proven to be the oixly way a hunlble outcast like 
himself can survive* 



THE RIVER 



9* Beginning with Chapter XI^ the river seems to become the main 
determinant of ^e narzative sequence* More than that* it becomes 
symbolically significant* Select passages which show how Hack feels 
about the ziver* What znight the river symbolize? 

10* The drift past Cairo in the fog marks a turning point in the lives 
of the ^gitives and in the stzucture of the book as well* Defend or dex^r 
this statemexxt* suppoztixig you <^ixiion by referring to specific events 
and to the way in which these events are presented* 

The education of Huckleber^ Fixm was not being neglected* Each 
advexxture on the shore teaches imek some lesson about ^e pride and 
prejudice that characterized the South* What did his sojourn with the 
Grangerfords teadi him? Remember Huck says he would never be able 
to forget what he saw* 

12* The lotxrusion of the Duke axxd the King into the lives of Jim and 
Huck brings a whole series of difficulties which finally texnninate in the 
two being tarred and feathered* Huck was quick to see that "these Hsiz'S , 
wam't no kizxgs and dukes at aU* but just low-down humbugs and frauds* 
Jim* too* sees that "dese kings o’ cum is regular rai^cilUons* What 
ml|^ Mark Twain’s attitude have been towaz^d'royalty in general If we 
consider the escapades of these two confidence men? 

13* What did Huck learn about human nature in the Colonel i^erbum 
incident? 



PHELPS FARM; PROBLEMS 



14* The concluding episode on the little cotton plantation where Jim 
is being held offers an ixxteresting coxxtrast between Tom and Huck* Con- 
trast and compare the two* 
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Myo'^aUo^(^\^^^ Bgr ih# bliUat tiiat waa i^andiM for him 

a^ |tiu# 7bm|d ai^er^ knowiiig that ^ t?!MoiIdix« of tha know 

tha real murder weapon? WdiOd you have 
^l^ed &ck to Ind^ Jim'a eicajpe wittiMd the queeUonahle aeeieiance 
of Tbm» ^cnialdln^ fhgitiyee to return to their raft and to their 

ftee^m? You naay perfectly eatiefied wito the ending as 
Twainrpresented itg hut such speci^tion iw help you to see that part 
of the work of the creative writer involves the intricate process of 
proUeto-sblvingc 
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The Strange Case of Dr« Jel^rU and Mr. Hyde 

3y 

Robert Louis Stevenson 
Teacher Version 

Few mysteries in literature have enjoyed the longevity and popularity of 
TOe StranTO Otfe^of Dr. Jekvll and Mr. Hyde by Robert Louis Stevenson, 
written in 1886. It is his mo^ celebrated ^d, according to Henry James, 
his most serious tale. 

The hovel, if indeed it may be so classified since its brevity makes it 
more closely akin to the long short story, is a departure from and in marked 
contrast to the other works of literature which have been studied by the stu- 
dents in the eighth and ninth grades. 

It bears little resemblance in structure, theme, character or plot to 
The Call^f the Wild and The Pearl studied hi grade ei^, or to Roughing It 
and The 61d Man and the Sea read in grade nine. It is of a different literary 
type from any of these works and properly belongs to the mystery genre which 
i^ludes '^William Wilson” by Edgar Allan Poe, and The Picture of Dorian 
Gray by Oscar Wilde. 

The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Bjtr. Hyde would seem to be a moral 
aUegoiy, but it mi^ as accurately be called a psychological mystery, a 
romantic tragedy, or simply a remarkably credible fantasy. The teacher 
therefore may cl^sify the novel as he wishes and use his own judgment as to 
the most eHe^ive and desirable approach to the novel in the classroom. In 
any case, the story is the one upon which Stevenson's reputation as an inven- 
tive and creative artist rests with the ordinary reader. 

Where the previous literary works studied in grades eight and nine l^ve 
dealt exclusively with reality, believable human experience, individuals in 
conflict with their environment, the elements, and human and non-human 
adversaries. The Strange Case of pr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde traneportfj the 
student into the realm of the unreal--into the region of the unexplainable and 
bizarre. Man's natural and formidable curiosity predisposes him to nn in- 
terest in the supernatural, and this is a tale at once unfamiliar, ominous and 
c h i ll i n g. Imaginative literature of this Idnd presented with ingenuity and skill 
can foster the development of the youthful reader's imaginative faculty. It 
can also sharpen ^d intensify his emotional responses to both prose fiction 
and poetry and, in the process, enrich his appreciation for each of these im- 
portant literary forms. 

As an introduction to ”mystery” or ”8U8pense” literature. The Strange 
Case of Dr. Jahyll and Mr. Hyde has several si^iificant virtues: it is short, 
compact and swiftly moving; ciM parallels to it are few and difficult to find, 
increasing the possibility that the subject matter will be fresh and perhaps 
encountered by the reader for the first time; it is believable because the 
writing carries with it an authority derived both from the language and the 
scientific-psychological problem ^th which the story is concerned; and it 
reflects l^evenson's belief in the duality of man's nature. Stevenson's be- 
lief in the existence of a dual nature in man has been attested ta by his cousin 
and biograi^er Sir Thomas Balfour. It has been ftirther suggested that 



Stevengott may haye been acutely ai?are of a conflictittg doality In hiii own 
^ture* jrhe aubject was not new in Ste'venson^s time nor unliiiown to his 
i^raryj^*e^ces8ors» It haa ittUnted literature jand men’s mim te for genera- 
ts»i8« Qoodmad evil> the eo<«exiiiteiice in maxi of the best and the worsts 
^ occupi^the thou^ of many of the most profound thinkers of aU time. 
Mrs.' Gaskdll. another 19tb /lentury writer, as if anticipating The Strange 
gase of Dr. ^el^H and Mr ._Hyde. once l^ote "all deeds however hidden 
passed by have their exteraSTl consequences. ** 



5*^??** Matthews, professor of literature at Columbia University from 
1900 to 1924^.arrote in Aspects of JPiction? 

Only a Scotsman cotzld have written The Strange Case of 
Dr^ Jek vll and Mr. Hyde , as only a New Englander could 
have written The Sca^et Letter- There* is an inheritance from 
toe Covenanters, and a memory of the Shorter Catechism in 
Stevens(m's bending and twistii^ the dark problems of our 
common h u m a n ity to serve as toe core of his tales. 

Arthur Conan Doyle writing in 1890 said in "Mr, Stevenson' s Methods 
in Fiction": 

As long as man remains a dual being, as long as he is in 
danger of being conquered by his worse self, and, with every 
o defeat^, finds it the more difficult to make a stand, so long 
The-Str ange Case of Dr. Jekvll and Mr. Hvde will have a per- 
s^ial end most vital pieanin^o every poor, sirugglii^ human 
being. 

The novel is a moral apologue of divided personality, and its basic con- 
cern is obviously with the problem of evil in man seen from the perspective 
consequences of Dr, Jeiq^ll’s separation of toe elements of good 
and evil within himself and his williUl upsetting of the delicate balance of his 
OW .1 nature. 

AUTHOR 

_ , Treasure Islando Kidnapped. The Black Arrow. The Strange Case of Dr. 
jelgrU and Mr. Hvde and A Child’s Garden of Verses, are probably more 
fa mi l i ar to students than the man who wrote them. Stevenson's short life 
irasuxuuually productive despite his constant and arc^ous struggle against 
ill health. He enj 03 ^d a happy married life and, unlike many authors, was 
appreciated and loved during his lifetime. He committed himself to a literary 
c^eer attar abandoning pla^ to become a lighthouse engineer like his father, 
and a^r obtaining a law degree in 1875. His reputation as an author rests 

.Treasure, Island. . Kidnapped , and The Strange Case of 
gr. Jekyil and Mr. Hvde. his body of Short stories, ac^ A Child^ Garden’of 
Verses which has become a part of our language. 

E^LICATION 

The gr ange. Case of Dr. Jekvll and Mr. Hvde is essentially a tale of 
the ascendancy of evil over good in the body and soul ‘ of a man who believed 



that man is not one but two. l^ignificanUy« then, the protagonist is not one 
man but twQ: X>r. Henry JeliyU. affluent end respected IjCndon physician, 
and his alt^^ ego. Edward Hyde, a deformed, sadistic, licentious reprobate 
who possestles nc redeeming qualities, and is Satanic in the immensity and 
depth of his eVil. 

It is chiefly with the pexwon and the actions of Edward Hyde that the novel 
is concerned. Stevenson withholds almost to the end the conclusive evidence 
of the common idehttty of the two men. but the perceptive student piecing 
together the contiguous parts of the unfolding action may come to the know- 
ledge of the true relationship of Jelqrll and Hyde before the climax. 

The sequence of events which leads to disaster and death for both pro- 
tagonists is set in motion at the moment of Dr. Jekyll's successful, althougd^ 
as it tuxns out fatal, discoves^'y that the chemical agents with which he has 
been working to achieve the goal of separating his baser nature from the good 
have the power not only to alter but to obliterate the very fact of his true 
identity. It is at that critical and decisive moment that Edward Hyde Is bom. 
and the irreversible stream of consequences begtos. 

I had learned to dwell with pleasure, as a beloved day- 
dream. on the thought of the separation of these elements. 

If each. I told myself, could but be housed in separate 
id^titieB. life would be reEeved of all that was unbearable: 
the iinjust might go his way. delivered from the aspirations 
and remorse of Ms more uprig^ tvdn; and the just could walk 
steadfastly and securely on his upward path, doing the good 
things in which he found his pleasure, and no longer exposed 
to disgrace and penitence by the hands of this extraneous evil. 

This is Dr. Jekyll’s motive; this is his rationale for violating his own nature, 
and death is the result of his conviction that man is not truly one. but truly 
two. 



In Dr. Jelqrll’s presumption in assuming a prerogative belonging right- 
fully to no man there is an echo of the Greek hubris leading the tragic hero 
to disaster. And it may be that Stevenson, knowing well the inherent weakness 
in man. has created in Henry Jel^U an Everyman who would be virtuous and 
yet eat of the forbidden fruit with impunity. His moral is clear. 

It is as Bldward Hyde, the sinister proAigate revding in vice and all 
manner of di£!Solute behavior, that Dr, Jel^U commits depraved acts— the 
memory of wMch return to taunt and torment hixn. He remembers the wanton 
tramping of a child on a deserted Lcmdon street, the murder of elderly genteel 
Sir Divers C%rew, the deliberate humiliation and demeaning of harmless 
people, and other crimes that are only hinted at. 

Hyde is an anomaly; he is unique in that he has no human counterpart. He 
is a monster whose genesis is removed from all human experience. Jekyll 
is tall, well-made and handsome; Hyde is small, warped and repellant. Rich- 
ard Enfield, cousin of Gabriel Utterson. the novel’s chief point-of-view char- 
acter says of him; 
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He is not easy to describe. There is something 
wrtQcg with his appearance: something displeasing, 
something downrij^ detestable. I never saw a man I 
so disliked, and yet X scarcely know why. He must be 
deformed somewlwre; he gives a strong feeling of deformity, 
aithouj^ I couldn't specify the points He's extraordinary 
* lookings and yet I can name nothing oiit of the way. No, 
sir: f CBn make no hand of it; I can't describe him. And 
it's not want of memory; for I declare I can see him at 
this moment. 

The fatal flaw in Jekyll's achievement is not immediately apparent. He 
is able to produce the transformations at will throufd^ the medium of chemicals 
and a particular salt cpxx^und, but as the transformations become more 
frecp^ent, greater effort is required to return to the person of Jelqrll. Li- 
evitably the unthoug^ of, the unanticipated and horrifying reversal takes place 
••Dr. Jek;)dl can no longer control the timing of the transformations; he 1^* 
comes subject to invohmtax^ change and is reduced to a terrified and doomed 
cc^tive for whom there is no hope. 

The climax of the novel takes place on this note. Trapped in the person 
of Edward Hyde and unable to return to his laboratory for the necessary ma- 
terials to etilect a transformation into Dr. Jel^U, he enlists the aid of an old 
friend and colleague. Dr. Hastie Lanyon. Preparatilons are made through a 
letter; the matertols are gathered together by the bewildered physician and 
friend and at midnight Hyde arrives to claim them for Dr. Jekyll. 

The chemical solution is prepared and Hyde offers Dr. Lanyon the al- 
ternative of leaving the room or remaining— at the risk of his sanity. The 
doctor chooses to remain and there witnesses the frightful and indescribably 
shocking transformation of Hyde into his long-time but estranged friend Dr. 
Henry Jekyll.. The experience proves fatal to Dr. Lanyon, who suffers a 
complete physical deterioration and dies approximately two weeks later, 
another* victim of Dr^ Jekyll's experiment. 

Once the transformation has been witnessed the novel moves with con- 
siderable acceleration to its end. The death of the protagonist(s) is, of 
course, inevitable; the reversal has become complete and Jekyll, locked in 
the office of his laboratory where he is trapped in the person of Hyde, is 
unable to effect a transformation because no chemist shop in London has a 
supply of the most essential ingrecUent in his formula— the particular salt. 

It is while he is there, agonized and desperate over the critical situation 
in which he finds himself, that he writes the confession, or fhll statement of 
the case which is the final chapter of the novel. The confession supplies the 
answers to all the reader's (and characters') questions except the most pro- 
voking one, namely, what has become of Ihr. Jekyll? It is Hyde who is found 
dying on the floor of the laboratory— a suicide from poison. Faced with 
imminent discovery by his lawyer, Gabriel Utterson, and his house servant, 
Poole, Hyde -Jekyll has taken his life. 

In view of what is known of the nature of Edward Hyde, suicide might 
reasonably be questioned as his way of resolving the cHsis, but the written 



confession and the altered wll in Utterson’s favor discovered among the 
papers on the desk suggest that there was more of Jelqdl than of Hyde in 
that wretched and tormented man. 

The structure or form of the novel is a series of interlocking revelations 
which carry the story forward in episodes; they are synthesized at the climax 
into a single terrible disclosure of irreparable scientiHc rashness and moral 
d^ra^ty. There are, in effect, ten parts or links in the chain of events 
which bind the hovel together, & is suggested that the book be read in its 
entirety before, class discussions are begun. Interrupting the continuity and 
mounting suspense of so short a novel, in which each successive revelation 
builds and intensifies the reader^s expectations, would most probably result 
in a lessening of the student’s emotioiml response to the action, reduce in<- 
terest and impair the overall effect of this "masterpiece of concision" as it 
has been call^ by Henry James, . 

Gabriel Utterson is the novel"s principal point*of«^ew character. He 
is a close and devoted friend of Dr, Jekyll, and the chief events of the story 
are seen from his perspective or, when that is impossible, through him by 
means of cye<*witness accounts, letters and documents, conversations with 
Dr, Lanyon and finally through Dr, Jekyll's confession. 

The power and lasting quality of The Strange Case of Dr, Jekyll and Mr, 
Hyde are due largely to two sources: the nature of the subject matter— famble, 
vulnerable man and the enigma of evil, and the tragec^ that befalls the prin- 
cipal character. The motives, circumstances and internal action engage the 
reader and elicit belief, May it not be, as Stevenson suggests, that man is, 
indeed, not one, but two, and that evil is more native to our nature than virtue? 
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14* Dr. JekyU exacts a p^bmi^e from a reluctant Utterson— what is the 
promise? 

15. What is the basis for Uttersoh’s fews concerning the relationship 

between Hyde and Jel^rU? Wtot is hia chief fear? - 

16. At Jekyll'8 dinner perty for his old friends Utterson remain* hto 
after the other guests have gone; what is his purpose? Is he successful in i* 

17. What are the most important factors In the mnrder of Sip 

1b the evidence against conclusive? Cite some examples. WnSc is me 
murderer^s motive? How is Mr. Utterson involved in it? 

IS. What resemblance, if any, is 

of the murder and Ms bel»vior on the occasion of running down the cnuo on 
the deserted street? 

19. it is suggested that the apprehension of Hyde by the police will be difficult 
—why? 

20. Following the murder and after the uaavail^ search 
goes to JekyU as hie friend and legal couiwel. Jekjg speaks 
presumably from Hyde that he hesitates showing to ^e 
^You fear, I suppose, that it might lead to his detection? 

”No, I cannot ssiy that I care what becomes of Hyde; I am quite <toe him. 

I was thinking oimy own character, wMch this 

exposed. ** Utterson views this as selfishness on JekyU s i»rt but not beca^ 
Stew my sympathy for Hyde. What is the reason for the lawyer's surprise? 

21. Dr. JetarU's agitated behavior at his meeting with Mr. Utterson 
after the murder of Sir Danvers is, to aU appearances, a 

taneous oneo What is the truth of Jel^U's performance, and especiaUy of 

tl^ aUeged letter from Hyde? 

22. What evidence do you find in the conversation between ^ TekvU- 
Indicate that Utterson is innocent of any suspicion oi she truth about tne jesyu 

Hyde relationship? 

23. JekyU in his extremity and anxiety over what has ^PP®®®^ ^ » 

Utterson, ‘*I have had a lesson— oh, God, Utterson, what a lesson I have had. 

Wtot is especially notewortl^ in ids utterance? 

24. Who is Mr. Guest and what is his importance in tl^ ^A± 

is the letter, aUegedly from Hyde, dangerousj^ incrlm^tto^ 

this time Utterson comes perilously close to the tinith about his ^ 

friend; what do you think is the reason he seems mt to recognize it or even 

sense it? What does he suspect? 

2*% "The death of Sir Danvers was, to his <Utterson*s) way of thinking, more 
paid for by the disappearance of Hyde. " Does this seem to you a strange 
attitude for a law 3 rer to have? How would you csxplain it? 
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With the disappearance of Hyde« Stevenson lightens the mystery^ hat 
only briefly:, by bringing together Dr* Jekyll, Dr* Lanyon, and Mr* Utterson 
in a reestablished camaraderie reminiscent of times pMt* Then suddenly 
and inexplicably Jelorll's door is closed to his friends; he withdraws from 
their society and an even greater myitery envelops him* What has happ«ied? 
What is Utterson*s reaction? 

27* Recall Stevenson’s eax'lier description of Dr* Lanyon and contrast it now 
with the doctor's appearance and attitude on the occasion of Uttorson's visit* 
WMt are Lanyon's feelings for Jekyil? What becomes of Iianymi? In what 
way do these events expand the aura of mystery around Dr* Jekyil, leaving 
Utterson disturbed and confused? 

28* Unable to control his grave fears and apprehension about his master, . 
Poole calls upon Utterson to enlist his help in solving the mystery which 
has reduced JelyU's household to chaos* What is Poole's main concern? 
What is hic' major suspicion? Cite evidence to support each belief* 

29* What single factor finally convinces Utterson and Poole to force down the 
door to JelorlPs laboratory and ascertain who is there? 

30* What circumstances precipitate the death of Hyde? Do either Utterson 
or Poole suspect the actual situation? Why? 

31* There is a surprising change in Dr* Jekyil 's Will when it is found in the 
laboratory after the death of H^^* What is the change and why does it so 
surprise Utterson? 

32* What is the fundamental cause which leads Jekyil to believe in the duality 
in man's nature? Cite evidence from the Confession* 

33* As Jekyil conjectures on the possibility— and, indeed, the likelihood of 
man's duality, to what intriguing and unscientific and immoral objectives is 
he led? What are the advantages to himself as he sees them? 

34* Why do you think Stevenson made the person of Hyde so completely un- 
like Jelyll? Mi^ it not have enhanced the story ft he had been younger, 
mor^^ handsome and personally attractive? Might it not also have made his 
evil nature the more s^ckii^;? 

35* What is your opinion of the novel? Does it satisfy as a "mystery**? 

Whfet do you think of the subject matter? Of the possibility that man does 
actually have a dual nature? 
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The Apple Tree 

John G^lmworzhy 



INTRODUCTION 

The selection of suitable short stories for the tenth grade program 
would appear to ba an easy task when there is such a we^th of excellent 
material available, but this very abundance is an embarrassment and 
a h i ndr ance. Wei^^iing the merits of so many good pieces of literature 
and dete rm i nin g hw well they fit into our spiral curriculum is a slow 
process* We chose "The Apple Tree" by John Galsworti^ because it 
enables us to build upon what our students have already learned, while 
at the same time preparing them for what will come later* 

**The Apple Tree" is longer than the average short story, indeed it 
is almost as long as some of the novels read in this curricidinn: The 
Pearl. The Old l\fan and the Sea, and Dr, Jekvll and Mr. Hvde . Ibis 
will give the students an opportunity to examine what it is that determines 
its classification as a short story, when obviously it is not the length of 
the work. The romantic mood, and the touching theme of first love, will 
strike a sympathetic response in the vulnerable hearts of maturing tenth 
graders. Thc^ will also explore further the idea of appearance as opposed 
to reality that they first discussed in Routdiing R, and in the Le gends 
SL A^ur* reading Julius Caesar this year the students wHI 
compare Plutarch’s Caesar with ^lakespeare^s Caesar. Since Galsworthy 
comments upon social conventions, especially those of the English upper 
nuddle class, students will have a furUier oi^rtumty to compare 
history wivh literature as it interprets life in society* 

A further study of symbol , already dealt with quite extensively in 
Tha Old Man and the Sea in the ninth grade, should help tiie students 
appreciate the imaginative expression of "The Apple 'free. " 

The English social castes, so rigidly enforced before World War I, 
and still a powerful force ax the outbreak of World War II, will be a 
concept alien to American youth. An understcmding of the social structure 
is absolutely essential to an appreciation of the story, so some time spent 
on discussi^ this idea is a necessity* It will also prepare the way for 
a later study of Great Expectations by Charles Dickens. 



THE AUTHOR 

John Galsworthy was bom at Coombe, Surrey, on August 14, 1867. 
He was educated at Harrow and New College, Cbdtord, and was c^ed to 
the bar in 1890. However, he never followed the legal profession, but 
lived on a generous allowance from his wealthy father* He turned to a 
literary career, encouraged by Ada Galsworthy, the wife of bis cousin 
ArthuTc 




At first glance, John Galsworthy appears to be a writer of social 
protest* He nsakes scathing comments about the English wealtlgr classes, 
and depicts the unhappiness and injustice arising out <rf their slavery to 
convention* But he was motivated by personal rather than social concerns# 
Having feUen in love with Ada, he lashed out at the society that ostracized 
them during the years they were furtive lovers, and later thrwgh the 
scandal of Ada^s divorce from Arthur. Althouj^.he heaped rid icule 
upon the slavish conservatism of the u|^r middle class, as portrayed in 
his novel. The Man of Property, he himself never gave vsp Bxxy of his 
privileges as a member of mat class. In later years, when he became a 
celebrated literary figure, and he and his wife were finally forgiven and 
socially accepted again, he ceased to be a rebel; and as he extended 
The Man ^ Propei^ into the famous Forsyte Saga ^ he wrote with humor 
and compassion. fother was the model for old Jolyon Forsyte, and 
in the later writings Soames Forsyte became the moitiipiece for John 
Galswortl^ hunself. '*The Ap^e Tree” was part of a collection of short 
stories published in 1925 entitled Caravan, Galswortlqr is also known as 
a dramatist. In 1932 he was awarded the Nobel Prize for Literature. 



It is suggested that you assign the story to be read in its entirety 
before beginning any class discussion. A piecemeal reading would detract 
from the yearning mood of spring and youthful restlessness which permeates 
the story and is the unifying element in this delicate and poetic tale. The 
motto drawn from the Hippolytus of Euripides, the apple-tree, the singing, 
and tiie gold, " strikes the dominant chord in harmozQr with the springtime 
mood of glorious sunlight, colorful flowers, and the fragrant perfume 
of delicate apple blossoms which stir the blood and quicken the pulse of 
the young couple so fatefully thrown together. The achievement of this 
mood is a poetic triumph, but Galsworthy has created a world remote from 
realify where ttie “Cyprian” is to blame for the actions of the hero ! - a world 
in wMch muns^ne responsibilities do not exist. When Ashurst asks^ 
himself how he wronged Me^n he "Cannot answer. A good class dis*-^ 
cussion mi^t ensue by &Blidag the students to answer the question for him. 
They will probably agree that he destr<^ed Megan because he never regarded 
her as a human being in the first place. She was simply a symbol of 
primitive natural in^incts, a "creature" whose beauty was to be enjoyed 
along with the apple blossoms and the bird songs. It had been exactly 
like looking at a flower or some other pretty sight in nature, (p. 8. Student 
Version). 



Bomantic love, by its very nature, is fed upon dreams. How long 
would the romance have lasted if Me^^n had gone with Frank to London? 
Would she still have killed herself? Is he to blame for her death? Was 



Megan's Celtic suture the cause of her emotiopal i^tability? This might 
be a good time to point out that Galsworthy was writing at the time of the 
Celtic revival, when a good m&rsy people were interested in the legends 
and folk lore that flourished on the west coast of England and in Wales, 
where the Celts had been driven centuries earlier Ify the invading Anglo 
Saxons. The superstition of the "bogle” might be b^er understood 
a^inst a background of a hi^^y imaginative and sensitive people who 
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regard the forces of evU as very real« and therefore can pray^ From 
g^soulies and i^iofUes and long-leggety beasties^ and things that go boomp 
in the good Lord deliver iisr** VA. Comieh Lilany ') 

Ask the students to compare Stella with Megan. Class consciousness 
exists in English society to a degree Incomprehensible to most Americans. 
Have the students find esunples of Ashurit^s condescending mamier towards 
the country folk, and his acceptance of middle-ciass standards as exhibited 
by the HeUidays. There are many examples throug^iout the story. Here 
for your convenience are a few: 

(p. 7) **. • • people found a certain lordliness in one wlio was often sublimely 
unconscious of them. " 

(p. 12^ “Clods? With all the good will in the world, how impossible to 
get on terms with them. “ 

(p. 12) "• . . the sound of sympatl^ that comes so read:lty from those who 
have an independent income. “ 

(p. 17) “He felt how chivalrous he was, and superior to that clod Joe. “ 

(p. 21) “A rush of jealousy, of contempt, and anger with this thick, loud 
breathing rustic g^ the better of Ashurst's self*possessi^ 

(p. 28) “Sunday clothes always commonized village folk!" 

(• 40) Megan - “like some little dog that has missed its master and does not 
know whether to run on, to ran hack, - where to run. " 

In this connectioDi, it mi|^ he interesting to point out the Devonshire 
dialect, which an “s“ souxKi Hke a “z“, and which rolls the r so that 
"sir" sounds like "zurr". An “b" in front of a word is dropped completely 
so that “hope" becomes “ope, " and the “oo“ sound hreomeo "u“ so that 
“good sounSUi like “gude. “ Compare this with the standard English and 
fashionable slang spoken by the HalHdays • “awfulty decent, old chap, 
"rotten, “ "beastly.^* Cculd Megan ever break throuc^ the social speech 
harrier? Cotild she ever be accepted by the Hallidays? Remind the students 
of their stu(ty of dialects in the language curriculum, and how social ai^ 
economic conditions rather than gramimtical reasons have given one dialect 
preference over others. 

There are so many classical allusions that it mi^t he worth the time 
spent to have the students seek them out and explain their significance. 

The introduction to Greek myths in the seventh grade should liave given 
them some background, hut they will probahlv need further refinement, 
especially the reference to Aplmodite as the “Cypriax^ with its connotation 
of licentiousness. <p.'47>. For your convenience, some othex’ references 
are to he foi^ on the following pages: p. 23, “fauns.. . .dx^ads. . • 

{any xymphs"; p. 29 “Diana and atten^t^ nymphs ; p. 35 pagan night i 
p. 41 “pagan emotion. . . fauxu . . gind][ lymph"; p. 3 Pan. 
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Ask the students to read again the old man*8 account of Megan’s 
death (p. 46), Some of them m^ht remember "The La<^ of Shalott and 
notice Sie similarity. Was Megan mad? Is there conclusive evidence 
tlat she deliberatety took her own life? 

Point out how these literary allusions help to create an unreal 
atmosphere and coi^rihute to Hie romantic nu^. This could lead into 
a discussion of the author’s use of symbolism, beginning with the apple- 
tree quotation from Mtoray*s translation of the Hippolytui of Euripides, 

Not only the apple blossom, but all the detailed descriptions of Devonshire 
in the spHng become symbolic of the fleeting nature of beauty. The ^een 
wasp ai^ the red bull mentioned on page 23 also might be interpreted 
syn&oUcally in the contest of the Greek nnrths as female and male repre- 
sentatives A fertility, ! and of course the "bogle" casts a constant 
shadow across the romance, for romantic love also is a fleeting thing. 
Spring itself is symidolic of young love. Ashurst’s swim, when he toys 
with •&e ides of downing, mi^ be regarded as a symbolic act to md 
himself of the haunting presence of Megan. 

The author often creates his mood through the use of simile, metaphor 
and personification. Ask the students to find examples, and discuss 
their contribution to the over-all effect. A few examples you might use 
for discussion are listed here: 

(p. 24) . .the busy chatter of the Uttle trout stream, whereon toe moon 

was flinging glances throu^ the bars of her tree-prison. 

(p»21) "at that adoring look he felt his nerves quiver, just as if he had 
seen a moth scorching its wings. " 

(p. 15) "... a lark, from very hi^, dripped its beads of song. " 

Throu^out the story there are foreshadowings that the romance will 
be short-lived. In the very first section Galsworthy tells us ^ life no 
doubt had moments with that quality of beauty, of u^idden flying rapture, 
but the trouble was they lasted no longer than the span of a cloud’s 
night over the sun; impossible to keep them with you, as Art caught 
beauty and held it fast" (p. 3). For this he seems to blame civiUz^ioiu 
"No getting out of it - a xnaladjusted animal, civilized man. The Hallidays 
represent the stolid British middle class to whose customs and opinions 
individual needs must be sacrificed. Megan is their victim. 

The idea of death keeps intruding, beginning with the first mention 
of the "bogle" (p. 13) who allegedly appeared the night before Megan’s 
uncle died. The bogle reappears from time to ti me foreshadowing Megan s 
death. Ask the students to find other references where death casts 
a shadow, including Megan’s own words "I shall die if I cannot be with 
you" (p, 25). Explain how the constrast heightens the mood of love and 
life, as weU as the irony of it. 

There are other instances of irony, Ashurst regards himself as 
chivalrous. Mention is made of this typically middle-class attitude several 
times <pp.26, 40, 42). Have the students find other illustrations and 
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discusB with them how this attitude may have h^ped destroy Megau, for 
while admitting the reality of the world the Hallidays represent^ which of 
course was also Ashurst’s worlds he denied the reality of Megan because 
she did not fit into that world. l>aes acceptance of society's code absolve 
one from individual responsibility? Can one blame the power of the 
’Cyprian'* to ex-sisse one’s lack of restraint? Is romantic love itself a 
reality, or does it exist only in the imagination? The students imi^ recall 
Mark Twain's experiences in R oughing a when he found his dream of freedom 
in the West shattered by the reality of sTlawless existence. 



"The Apple Tree" despite its length is a short story because It 
focuses upon a single impression, with every detail contributing to the 
atmosphere of romantic love. All irrelevant material is excluded, and 
there is no character development. Ashurst is drawn a little less sketchily 
than the others, who are mer^y stock types, but he still shows no growth. 

Althou^ students may discuss Subject, Form, and Point of View 
under separate headings, they should be able to see how they fuse in 
this story to create a unity. Point of view is a concept that has gradually 
expax&ded for these students, so that now they should be able to see 
that it includes the Author's own philosophy of life, which in this case 
shows throu^ very clearly in "*^e Apple Tree. His tendency to per- 
sonify inanimate objects, for example, is for the purpose of showing how 
man and his environment react upon each other. The irony with which 
he satirizes the wealthy middle-class projects his own feelings of frus- 
tration at the fixity of the social system and its slavery to convention. 

He ovearflows with sympatl^ for the poor, whom he depicts in their own 
setting but in a sentimental fashion, seeing them as victims of the social 
castes. This attibide has controlled both the material he has selected 
for his story, or the abstract subjects, and his method of presenting 
it, or the form it has taken. 



No writer is perfect. There are weaknesses in this story; but most 
students will appreaciate the artistry with which Galsworthy has used 
words to create a mood, and it will be a strange youth indeed who does 
not find himself moved by the emotional impact of the mood. 



STUDY QUESTIONS 

1. VOCABULARY. 

If there are any words you cannot be sure of from the context, look 
up the meaning in the dictionary. Especially be sure you nmderstand the 
following: 

mottled (p. 2) clammy sepulchre (p. 2) scrupulous (p.3) 

inebriety (p. 3) poultice <p, XO) chivalry (p. 11) 

tbalaui^er of yaffles (p. 17) ^mical<p«18) alacHty (p. 19) 

disconsolately (p. 27) orthodox (p. 39) landau (p. 40) 

2. "The Apple Tree" is much longer than the average short story; in 
fact some of the novels you have read are not much longer. Give at 

least three reasons for its classification as a short story rather than a novel* 



3i; . “fU tecJadque to bS» stoxy* Why 

do you thiidc^iler^^e thie melQiod? Whst is the o^^ct of looking at the 
aoUottdf^m the^ilistsncs of g ^quaster of a cesxhi^? 

^ ^ jGalswortfas^has estolishod the mood icti* the atozy in the i^roduction, 
Maa^ he indicates, is a restless creature, always seeking happiness, but 
never able to capture it. How has he suggested the fleeting nature of _ 
romance? Why is the countryside in sprSig a suitable setting for the story? 

5. . 14st, the following incidents in the order in which they occurred. 

(G): . Ashurst goes to Torquay to buy clothes for Megan. 

(21 Gartonreturns to 
(51 Megan sees a bogle, 

(10) Asburst marries l^ella. 

(1) Ashurst and Carton meet Megan* 

(7) Ashurst xneets his old friend Halliday. 

(3) Megan and Mrs. Narracoxnbe put a poultice on Ashurst* s knee. 

(9) Ashurst sees Megan looking for him in Torquay. 

(4) Ashurst kisses Megan in the apple orchard. 

(8) Ashurst saves Hal&ay from drowning. 

Which of the above incide^ do you think is the climax of the story? 
Wly? 

7. Compare the Hallidays with the Narracombes. Which group did Ashurst 
fit in with best? Wly? 

8. Compere Stella with ?degan. Do you think Ashurst could have been 
happy with Megan? Could Megan have been happy with Ashurst? Give 
your reasons. 

9. What kind of man was Frank Ashurst? Find evidence in the text for 
your comments. At the end of the story, when he learned of Megan's 
death, Frank asked himself "What did X do that was wrong?" Can you 
answer the question.? 

10. What foreshadowings do you find in the story that point to trage<fy 
for Megan? 

11. In sustaining the romaritic mood, Galswor^ has made prodigal 
use of imagery, simile, meta^phor, and personification. Find examples 
of these and be prepar<^ to discuss their effectiveness in class. 

12. In literature, the cosmotailion of a word is often more important than 
its exact meani]^. Find words the author has used that suggest many ideas 
because of the things the reader will associate with them. For instance, 
what does "pagan**^ suggest to jcu in the passage ". . .the suspense 

and beau^ of that pagan night" Cp. 35) ? Find other ^camples. 

13. Wl^ do you think the author has made so many references to the 
classicid Groelcmyths ? Find as ms&y examples as you can and discuss 
their signifioancei 
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14. with ideas suggested hv connotation is the author’s 

u^e,.of You will romesiber from previous discussions that 

a s^rznhol is somethixsgtth&t sti^^s for more *^n itself in the same way 
that the sters and strips represent our coux^ry, hi what way is the apple 
hlbsson: a s^nbol? Can yipu find other exam^es? 

1$« Last year when you read R oughing It you discussed the idea of how 
dreams, our imagination of w££t things will be like, are never borne 
out by reality, f^&rk Twain dreamed of the freedom of the West, but 
found instead lawlessness, erhne, and hardship. . In this story, Ashurst 
indicates that his marriage to St^Ia had lacked *^the t^ple tree, the singing, 
and the gold. ' The implication is Itot life with Megan would have been 
dihTerent. Would it? Does semantic love exist oicdy in the imagination? 

Can it ever be real? Give reasons for your opinions. 

16. What subjects does Galswoxihy write about in this story? Do any of 
the ideas. reflect the author’s own point of view? Has he kept himself 
apart from the narrative? Do you fed he is trying to make any comments 
about life as he sees it? Give illustrations from &e Ertory. 

1?. What do you feel was the author’s purpose in writing this story? How 
has this pisrpose determined the form of the work? What things has he 
stressed, and what has he deliberately omitted? 

18. At what point in the story were you sure Ashurst would never return 
to Megan? Hew did you know? 

19. Halliday almost drowns, and Ashurst saves him. Later Frank swims 
out with the idea of drowning, but chooses to live. Finally Megan drowns 
herself. Why do you think the author repeated this idea? 

20. What is Frank’s attitude towards Megan and the other farm people? 

Wlgr do you think he feels this way? Notice the speech of the Devonshire 
people as compared with that of the Hallidays. How else do they differ? 
Would these dhE^ferences of social class hinder the success of a marriage? 

21. Is there ax^ conflict in this story? Can you identify it? 

22. Read Jim’s description of the bogle Cpp. 21-22). What is the significance 
of this incident? When was the bogle fmst mentioned? What xs its purpose 
in the story? 

23. Read the description of the farm kitchen (p. 8). Note the concrete 
detail used to create reality. Compare this with the description of the 
apple orchard by moonlight (p. 24). How does the language differ from 
the first descri^ion to create a mood of unreality? 

24. An author’s attitude is often discernible through the tone of his writing. 
For iristance when the lame old xnan tells Ashurst about the bad knee he 
has had for ten years, there appears this sentence: "Ashurst made the 
sound of sympat)^ that comes so readily from ^se who have an independent 
income* " What does this tell you about the author? Can you find other 
instances of irony? 
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25. Throu^i>ut iha stov^, the author suggests the presence of unseen 
spirits. For e»un]^e» on page 24 describing the apple blossoms by 
moohli^ he says, “He hiad 3ie oddest feel^ of actual companionship, 
as if a million white moths or spirits had floated in and settled between 
dark sky and darker ground. ” At the end of the story he again attributes 
power to the forces of nature. "Spring, with its rush of passion, its 
flowers and song - the spring in his heart and Megan’s I Was it just Love 
seeking a victim!" 

Are we really at the mercy of outside powers, or was Ashurst finding 
excuses because he could not blame hims^ for Megcm’s death? Are we 
all the victims of circumstances, or do we choose our own destinies? 



SUGGESTED EXERCISES 

1. State in one or two sentences the main idea of the story. 

2. Look back throu^ the story and notice how much of it m dialogue. 

What is the advantage of this of writing? Ix>ok especially at 
conversation between Megan and Frank concerning the bogle (p. 14). 

Having embarrassed Megan, after she leaves the room, the author comments, 
"It was as if he had hacked with Ms tMck boots at a clump of bluebells. Why 
had he ^id such a silly thing?" 

Have you ever hurt or embarrassed someone, so that you could kick 
yourself «dterwards? Using conversation, write a page or two hbout the in- 
cident. . 

3. Head again the description of the mother-goose and her six goslings 
(p, 10). Note the details that bring the scene to life. Write a few para- 
graphs describing something you have enjoyed watching - your dog 
chasixig a squirrel, a bird takmg a bath in a puddle, kittens playing 
together, for example. 

4. You have come to know Frank Ashurst rather well throu^ reading 
tMs story. What kmd cf person do you think he is? Write a character 
study of Ashurst as he appears to you, referring to the text to substantiate 
your opinions. 

5. Describe Frank Ashurst as he might app^r to the following people: 

Megan, Mrs. Narracombe, Jim Halliday. would they all see him the 
same way? Account for this. Write at least one full paragraph for each 
viewpoint. 
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"The Country of the Blind" 

by H. G, Wells 



This 8tory» by one of England's masters of the suspense tale, is 
an intriguing a:^ provocative' story about a man who inadvertently 
discovers some facts about human nature* 

The story is set in the Andes in Ecuador* WeBs gives his 
reader an early sense of location, dwelling at some length on the legend 
of the lost valley, arousing on one hand a sense of anticipation and 
at the same time establishing a plausible background* The vaU^, 
settled fay smne hardy Peruvians, is walled off from the rest of me 
world fay a gigantic earthquake* One of the inhabitants, who has gone 
to obtain help in Hie fight against a strange mala^, tells of the valley* 
The story becomes a legend in the succeeding years, a legend of a 
"Country of the Blind", where the inhabitants have been blinded 
by some hereditary illness* (This portion of the tale is 




hardly incredible* Only recently news stories have called onr atteintion to 
a large area in the interior of Mexico where the natives are almost all blind 
as a result of the untreated bite of a certain fly*) 

Wells needs to establish that these people have lost all contact with 
world of sight* We are told that fifteen generations have passed since the 
last of the ^seeing" has died* Into this limited^ curiously self-sufficient and 
satisfying worlds the mountain climber Niinez drops^ jtjaite literally^ by 
accid^t* 



The avenues of communication between the two &re totally bloclsed, for 
the unseeing cannot understand the world of sight* With telling irony Wells 
speaks of the refusal to accept the idea of a world other than their o^m* The 
blind consider such an idea heresy and decide that Nunez^ who moves clum- 
sily in the world of the blind* is hardly human* They do not like the idea of 
Medina-sarote marrying this strange person and possibly corrupting the race* 

You can handle the various themes to suit the responsiveness of your 
class* of course* There is no <k>ubt that Wells is commenting with some 
bitterness on religion* education* and tolerance* 

Perhaps the most ironic points of the story involve Nunez* who almost 
allows himself to be blinded in order to ^ accepted— and because he cannot* 
he finds* strike back at the blind* "He l^gan to realize that you cannot even 
fight happily with creatures who stand upon a different mental basis with 
yourself* " The difficulty of fighting prejudice* bias* and untruth is doubly 
hard* not only because there is no common meeting ground of the opponents* 
but also because the thinking man— or "seeing" man — does feel pity; hiis 
understanding brings him tolerance* and sometimes because of it* defeat* 



It is perhaps notewoi*thy that Nunez makes good his escape from the 
valley only when he sees the desire of the men to destroy sight as a sin* 

Not even for love* he decides* is he willing to destroy his own freedom, 
symbolized by his ability to see* 

How many "Countries of the Blind" exist today in our own turbulent 
and changing society! Many "ordered" little realms with "smooth ceilings" 
exist* and the ceiling over these worlds effectively shuts out new ideas* 



But whether or not the class undertakes a discussion* it will be profit- 
able to have them look closely at the form of this story* , Pay particular 
attention to the beginning* Just how does Wells prepare us for this story? 
Why is so much space devoted to location and background? How is the t^e 
made believable? How is suspense maintained? C^t of such a discussion 
can grow an understanding of the structure of this story* Fi'om the initial 
incident the story moves with clear-cut exactness to a conclusion* It might foe 
expressed in a ctogram thus: 
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The point of view is third pers^« although it is Wells we hear speaking 
as the story c/pens* We "see" the story ^rgely through the eyes of the author^ 
It is interest^g to observe the point of view of the sightless and the seeing 
worlds* hi fact* it is upon the reader’s sensitivity to this latter point that 
the meaning of the story must rest* It will be worthwhile to question the stu- 
dents closely here* How does Nimez see these people? Is he not arrogant 
in his superiority? What co^d Wells be saying here? How do these sightless 
peojde respond to Nunez ? Why can they not understand his world? Finally* 
the student should consider his own point of view* Does see both sides ? 
What is his attitude? 

The subject* to return to the opening remarks* is clearly two-fold. It 
is about the Andes* dangerous ledges* cold and lonely wastes*^ It is about 
adventure* danger* excitement* and suspense* Yet it is just as surejly a story 
concerned with freedom* with wha. freedom is* how it can be lost and how it 
can be recovered* K is clearly concerned with man’s talent at building "ceil- 
togs" to limit creativity and thought and with his sometimes grotesque inabil- 
ity to understand a view different from his own* 

It is this two-fold subject that makes "The Country of the Blind" an ex- 
citing story to read and a satisQdng one to teach* 



STUDY QUESTIONS 



1. Can you explain the significance of the first three paragraphs ? 

Just what information do Uiey include? Is it necessary? In what way 
does it prepare us for what is to follow? 

2« The fourth paragraph contains the "beginning" of the action* 

What are we told here about llie hero? How much more do we know about 
him. when the story closes ? 

3* Is the accident that precipitates the story credible? In what way? 

4* Find the description of the valley. In what way did the valley seem 
strange to Nunez ? 

5. Wly do you think Wells inserted the old proverb about the one-eyed 
man? Does this tale prove it to be true or false? Explain* 

6* How did the blind people regard Nunez? Is it fair to say that neither 
understood the other? Explain* 

7* Head the sentences beginning "Blind men of genius* * «" and con- 
cluding with "* * * New and saner explanations*” Is this iroiy? Ex- 
plain* Find other examples of irony* 

8, Why did Nunez have such difficulty explaining sight to these people? 
Can you think of any way that wo?^d have been more effective? 
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9. First Nunez tried persuaslQU* Then he used force. How did the 
latter metiiod succeed? 

10. When did Nunez’s smugness give way to despair? 

11. Why did Nunez return after his first effort to escape? 

12. What was demanded of him? Why were these demands made? 

13* Why did Yacob and the others dislike the idea of Nunez marrying 
Medina -sarote? 

14, What did the doctor conclude caused Nunez to be different? 

15, The doctor said that Nunez would be an admirable citizen and 
*'sane'* once his ^es were removed. What iroxydoyou see here? 

16, Do you think that Wells feels a good citizen should conform to 
everything about him and be agreeable? How do you know what the 
author thinks? 

17, Read the four one-sentence paragraphs near the end of the story. 
What purpose do they serve? 

18, Is the valley symbolical, do you think? If so. of what? Why is 
Nunez content to lie on the mountains, not even looking at the beauty 
of the ni^-? What do you think the mountain symbolizes? 

19, Read the last two paragraphs again. Notice the visual imagery. 
Has this been noticeable before? Can you explain this? 



WRITING EXERCISES 

1, Have you ever had difficulty communicating an idea to someone? If 
you have one point of view toward a controversial subject and your friend 
another, why is it important for you to "see' (not necessarily agree with; 
his point of view? Do you know people who are blind to any ideas other 
tluin their own? Explain in a paragraph why it is important for people 

to be able to see other views than &eir own, 

2, In order to see for youi^self the different worlds I unez and the blind men 
"saw, " describe the valley as it appeared to Nunez and then describe it 

as it seemed to the inhabitants. Remember to use concrete details 
and to be specific. 




3c Try to visualize the little natiox^ the "Country of the Blind, Make a 
map showing the village, the farmland, the meadows, and the surrounding 
mountains. Then, using your; map as a guide, write a paragraph d^cribing 
the valley. In your Rh^orie Units last year, you learned to use certam 
organizing principles in your writii^?# Which would be most effective here * 

4. When he discovered the vall^, Nunez recaUed the saying. In the 
Country of the Blind the One-eyed Man is King. Think this stetement over. 
What do you think it impUes? Write a paragraph er^plaining what you think 
this means. 
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A DOUBLE-DYED DECEIVER 

byO. Henry 



INTRODUCTION 



. The problem of finding suitable selections for reluctant readers is a 
familiar one for most teachers* We have chosen this story by O, Henry be- 
cause we believe ttie lively plot will sustain the interest of even the very 
slow readers^ and so minimize any difficulties presented by the vocabulary. 

Not all of the questions will be suitable for low track students, however, 
and you will have to decide how far your students will be able to go. Better 
students will profit from the more detailed stu<^, and they should be en- 
couraged to compare this story that relies so heavily on plot manipulation 
witli other stoxies they have read, and so arrive at some kind of value judg‘d 
ment about its literary worth. 

The story should probably be read strai^ through; wiy vocabulary 
diffictdties should be cleared up before beginning a class discussion. You 
will prolMibly want to be sure the students undei*stand the signiHcance of the 
title. With slower students, it might be a good idea to have someone give 
a brief synopsis of the plot to be sure they have grasped all the important 
incidents before you begin to talk about tl» ideas raised by the study ques- 
tions. 

Since the questions themselves and the brief answers giver; here 
ably cover mo^ of the points you will want to explore, no ftirther explication 
is included for this story. 

THE AUTHOR 

William Sidney Porter, who became celebrated as a short story writer 
using the pen name of O. Henry, was bom in Greensboro, North Carolina, 
in 1862. There he worked as a drug store clerk until he moved to Texas. 

It was while he was empio3red as a bank teller in Austin that he was charged 
with embezzlement and fled to Central America. His wife*s illness caused 
him to return, and in 1897 he was convicted and sentenced to three years in 
the Federal Penitentiary at Columbus, Ohio. While in prison he began writ- 
ing short stories under the name of O, Henry. The last ten years of his life 
were spent in New York where he continued to write stories at the rate of 
two a month, and somettoes more. ”A Double-Dyed Deceiver is ^ 
collection called Roads of Destiny , published daring this period of his life. 



QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 
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1. Why do you suppose that O. Henry did not reveal until the 

story that the man the Kid had killed in Laredo was the Urique heir? 

Is there any clue earlier in the story that mi|^ have led you to tliis 
conclusion? If this piece of information had been put in the beginning, 
would the story have been as interesting? —The surprise at the end 
of the story makes a powerful impression upon the reader. Students 
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will probably agree that had they known in advance the identity of the 
Kid*s victim, the end of the story would not have been a siirprise and 
therefore would have lost its effectiveness. ^ 

Some students may have seen a clue in the sentence following TracKer e 
description of the tattoo mark on young Urique*s hand. The Kid raiseo 
his left hand slowly and gazed at it curiously. '* This may have raised 
thfi question in their minds, but it is certainly not conclusive. 

2. Is the Kid*s change of heart at the end of the story convMcing? Are 
convinced of his concern for his “mother” that makes him stay on in me 
role of Francisco Urique? Is there a possibility that he had plaimea in 
ad^c^ce to maintain his new identity? Can you find evidence in the story 
to support your opinion? ••Of course we cannot be sure, but it seems 
highly probable that the Kid intended all al<mg to make a permanent 
place for himself with the Uriques. The fact that he did not confide in 
Thacker at the time the tattoo was first mentioned leads us to sup^se 
he had a reason for keeping this knowledge to himseJf. All the e^dence 
in the story would indicate the Kid is not a person to consider other 
people, so the motivation for his change of heart is weak. He imdoubt- 
edly enjoyed Ms new position and took delight in Thacker s he pless 
frustration. However, a good case could be made from his speech to 
Thacker telling how he must protect Senora Urique from 

to support the opposing view that he is a redeemed character. Students 
should be encouraged to discuss this problem. 

3. How many examples of coincidence can you find in the story? Are the 
coincidences plausible? What part do they play in shaping the story? 
••This is a good opportunity to let the students recognise 0» Henry s 
dependence upon plot manijmlation to achieve results. The actton does 
not consistently grow out of the choices of his characters, but 
heavily upon coincidence. The most obvious coincidence placed the lua 
in the house of the man he had killed* It was another coincidence that 
he arrived in Corpus Christ! just in time to sail on the ship that 

him to Buenas Tierras. It was a coincidence that the Kid resemmed 
the slain man in age and appearance, and also that he s^ke fluent Span® 
ish. It was coincidence that brou^t him to the office of a eorru^ of- 
ficial on the lookout for someone just like the Kid, and who also by co- 
incidence knew the art of tattooing. 
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4, Wiiat do you know about the Kid? Do you foUow his story wi^ 

motion? Why or why not? Is this deliberate on the part of t^ ^thor, 
or is it a weakness in the story? —We know little about the ^d except 
that he was a typical “juvenile delinquent” of his day. Forced at an 
early age to fend for himself, he arrived at a precocious wisdom of tne 
ways of the world. He was quick with a gun and boasted an xmsawry 
reputation along the Rio Grande border. We do not become emotionally 
involved with hija^ecause the author never reveals him as a living per- 
se^, biit-rathef^lls his story in the detached and impersonal manner 
of ihe^ldoalladeers. He neither sympatliizes nor passes judgment, 
but simply relates the events fis they happen. 



5. 



Most Ltcrary works have subjects that can be discussed on various 
levels, apart from the story line itself. The ideas, or abstract subjects, 
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are usually about important aspects of human existence* Are there any 
such ideas conveyed through tMs story? If so, do they seem significant 
to you ? —The story deals with flight from justice and with deception, 
but these ideas seem to lose their significance because justice does not 
triumph and the deception is allowed to succeed. This goes against our 
deepest human instincts. While we do not feel sorry for Thacker when 
he £5 double-crossed, we are a little uneasy about the Kid getting away 
with murder at the expense of the Urique family. Some of the students 
may feel that his changed motives redeem the situation, and a good 
class discussion might arise from this question. Must a man always 
pay for his sins? 

6. Much of the story is told through dialogue. What do the Kid's conver- 
sations with both Captain Boone and Thacker reveal about all three char- 
acters? V/hat else &es O. Henry accomplish through this method of 
story telling? —Dialogue helps to make the story more plausible. The 
characters speak like real people, so we accept them more readily as 
true to life, even though they are merely conventional types or stock 
characters. The conversation also serves to inform the reader of plans 
and arrangements quickly and concis^y, without wasting words on 
lengthy descriptions and explanations. 

7. look again at the beginning of the story. Compare the style of this lan- 
guage with the conversations you have just discussed. Does it seem 
appropriate to the subject of the story? Now that you know how the ^ 
story ends, can you see any reason for O. Henry to adopt this tone in 
the beginning ?* Does it in any way reveal the author's attitude toward 
bis subject? —In the opening paragraph of his story, O. Henry uses 
language much too flowery and pompous to suit his subject. It is every 
bit as false and artificial as the Kid's motives when he first assumes 
the identity of Francisco Urique. The author seems to be warning the 
reader not to be deceived by appearances, which often serve only to 
conceal the reality. 

8. Why does the author suddenly jump from the Kid boarding the ship to 
his calling on Thacker in his office, without any trasisition whatsoever? 
Later in the story, a whole month elapses between the ending of one 
paragraph and the beginning of the next. Does this remind you of any 
other type of literature yesa have studied? How does this technique con- 
tribute to the effect the author is trying to produce? —Since the author 
omits everything not directly connected with the action of his story, he 
has simply ignored the journey as well as the month spent by the Kid in 
the Urique household before the end of the story. But these are abrupt 
omissions, not handled with the artistry of many other short story 
writers. O. Henry's method rather resembles melodrama, with its 
exaggerated focus upon the plot, which keeps the reader caught up in 
the action and discourages him from asking questions or passing judg- 
ments, while the author manipulates his story toward the surprise end- 
ing. 

9. Which of the characters appear to be types or stock characters ? What 
details has O. Henry used to suggest this impression? —Captain Boone, 
with his talk of *'capstanfooted lubbers” is a typical tobacco-chewing, 
profane old salt. Thacker is the standard type of alcoholic petty govern*^ 
ment official, placed where he can do least harm, through either bun- 
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gllng or dishonesty. Senor Urique Is simply a shadow character, "a 
tall Tinftti with a wldte moustache. ” His wife the conventional Spanish 
beauty, now middle**aged and sad, dressed in black like the melodrama 
heroine wronged by the villsdn. The Kid himself is a stock character, ^ 
the card-plaj^g, saloon-haunting drifter, eager for a fight and quick 
on the draw. 

10. Has the author sentimen talized the charac^^r of Sefibra Urique? <^tter 
look this word up In your dictionary. ) How does this affect yo^ atti- 
tude to the deception the Kid uses on her? *^-The gay Seffora Urique, 
happily dressed in white lace sind ribbons, is no more convincing a 
character than her former sad self, dressed in deep mourning. 
account of her tears and attentions, told by the Kid, is sheer melodrama. 
It is difficult to feel pity for a shadow. 

11. Does the title prepare you for the outcome of the story? Is the ending 
a satisfying one? Give reasons for your answers. —The title 

give a clue to the ending of the story, but it is not necessarily a satis- 
fying outcome, for the reasons discussed in question 5, 

12. What are the major conflicts of the "story? How are they «»ed to buUd 
suspense? —Suspense is built early in the story when the Kid is being 
pursued by friends of his victim, and the reader is not sure he will 
make good his escape. The major conflict of course exists between 
Thacker and the Kid, even though for a while they appear to ^ aligned 
together against the unsuspecting Uriques. Suspense is heightened at 
the end when the action is fast. Thacker has admitted defeat, the Ur- 
ique carriage is heard outside, and the Kid reveals that he has taken 
the place of the man he killed— all in the last half of the page! 

13. Explain the allusion to the Prodigal Son. Why is it ironic used fe this 
story? What other examples of irony can you find? —Most students 
will be familiar with the biblical parable of the Prodigal Son (Luke 
They should be able to appreciate the irony of the usurper, delil^rat^ 
fleecing the deceived parents, quite unlike the repentant son in the bible 
story who asks ’ only to be given a servants position. The irony of 
Senora Urique mothering her son*s murderer will surely be mentioned 
by the students, and some may see irony in the Kid*s assuming the 1- 
dentity of a despised **greaser** so insignificant that shooting one does- 
n't even count along the border. There is also irony in the Kid’s 
changed motives at the end, assuming he is sincere in his desire to 
spare his "mother" further heartache. 

14. What impression does this story lea\'s you with? What popnl&T ferm of 
modem entertainment does it resemble? Is it close to real life . Do 
you think it was intended to be? —Students will probably recognize the 
familiar pattern of the TV Western in this story. It is escape lifemture, 
unrealistic, and not at all Involved with the issues of real life. The 
twist at the end probably left the strongest impression, for after all it 
was designed to be entertaining. 

15. How many instances of deception can you find in the story? Is the ^d 
the only deceiver? —By openly going to the station and ?K>arding the 
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train* t|^a quietly «Uppi^^<^ an48tefll^|^ |i horse, the Kid his 
career of dooeption^^ deheitw hy letting him assume 

they were pikers in a plan to he deceived 

tte Uriques by preten&g to te their wif -fest |3owever, he 

practiced his deception with a difference at the end of ^e story, if we 
accept at face value his change of heart concerning Seobra UHque* 



l^el^r too is guilty of deception* 3y tattooing the 

~ ^ Kid’s and tneit'wWISagr^^ 



crest on the back of , 
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*‘A Mystery of Heroism** 

by Stephen Crane 



INTRODUCHON 

In selecting **A Mystery of Heroism** to be ^ 

grade short s^y antt, we feel ws have found » 

^style. that wffl appeal to slower readers, while at the same i.i*ue 
it is significant enout^ to challenge perceptive minds. 

The questions are grouped 

Form, Point of View, brt notaUstodents wiH beaWe toan^ 

we^question, aad you will need to extract whaii is useful for your 
particular chiss. 



THE AUTHOR 

The fourteenth chUd of a methodist he ^ 

bom in 1871, six years after the end of theCival War. Badce 

had never seen war when he wrote his best ^rj ,— ^ 

of Courage it is a realistic reproduction of a Civil War battle, . 

^.^^s response to 

a^established his reputation on both sides of the Atlantic. 

His formal education, which included brief stupes at 
CoUege and Universi^, was I®®.® 

careel than toe time he speid as a “ “ew ^ was 

the training that taught him to see and *®«1 ^ 
that he was later able to reproduce it graphical^ in lus p 

style. 

Interested in the psychology of combat, he went first to 

then to Cuba as a war correspondent. On one of these famous 

saS sig^ of land; later housed this experience to write hxs famous 

abort story **The Open Boat. 

Something of a rebel, he married a woman of 5“«ff 
and spent the last years of his short life in Ei^lani 
of hiAhe^th, and often even careless about his safety. He die 

tuberculosis at the age of twenty-nine. 

Although he was a prolific writer^ o^ a few ^ 
anthSoSteed today, "The Cteen Boat, ** "The Blue Hotel, ®»* 

B^e ^mes to T^How Sl^ being the ones most wf'style 

to soite his penchant for metaphor, there is a s^pUcity to to s^ie 

^Tlatof^oedby Hemtogwiy, ««* to 

tone> Thfe contrived effect for which Poe strove^is entirely ^ssi^ 
maSi^ar^ more often what Hem^ James ca;aed a sit- 
SSSn sefeatodi " with gr®at®5f ®“P»»®i® development 

aiid human motives, often ironicaily understated. 




"A Mystery of Heroism" was the most successful of the stories 
coHected unOeT the title "The Little Regiment, " and first published in 
1896, 



Suggestions for Teaching the Story , 

"A Mystery oi Heroism" r^Uites an incident of the Civil War* It 
is a ^ical Crane story which exposes the inner crisis o£ a . . 

d^th* The conflict lies in the straggle between the man’s new to mau^m 
dignity and at least the outward appearance of courage, and the external 
circumstances of chance that force action upon him. In some 
it is a capsule version of the same theme as that developed in Tl^ 2£S 
Badge ^ Courage . 

Allow the students time to read the story all the way through before 
beginning any class discussion. It may be necessary to exptoin a few 
terms that are not commoxily used today. Students may not know, for 
instance, that the "swing" team was the middle pair of horses m a 
team of six, or that caissons were wagons for transporting ammumtion. 

Just how you will go about discussing the story will depend largely 
upon the class, and their response to it. The following questio^, together 
with possible answers, are given for your convenience to suggest 
possible avenues of approach* They do not represent an exhaustive 
treatment of the story, but it is hoped that they may serve as a spring* 
board for a fruitful discussion and analysis. 



QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

U Does the story follow the typical narrative pattern of beginxjing, 
middle, and end? What are the main events in the order m which they 
happened? Do these events by themselves provide the main interest 
of the story? Why or why not? * The story does not foUow a t^ical 
chronological pattern. Crane preserve us with an impression of me 
battlefield by focusing his descriptive powers upon detail after detail, 
rather like a movie camera switching rapidly from scene to scene, 
conceattaticg an experience for the benefit of an audience. As he is 
presented for the first time, Collins is merely one of the details, a 
nondescript private wishing he had a drink of water. The scene shifts 
quickly back to the meadow, then to the wouiF’'ed axiillery officer, over 
to the ruined house,, and back to the stricken artillery unit. It te aginst 
this background that we are asked to view the action— the men laugi^g 
at CoHi^ and eg^ng him on, to get the watc^r, Collins being goaded imo 
action; getting permission from the officer, walking across the nma^w 
with the men’s canteens, filling the bucket, and running clumsily back 
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with the water* The xxiain interest in the story, however, lies not in 
the action itself, but in the psychological revelation of CoUins*s^ reaction 
to his circuxnstances, and the illumination of the nature of heroism* 

2. On the surface level, the story is about a soldier who goes after some 
water in the mid^e of a battle field* What is the subject on a deeper 
level? - Heroism, of course, is the obvious idea developed through 

the story, but students may see a more general underlying theme. 

The meaning of life itself may be held up for examination* How signi- 
ficant are the choices a man makes in the face of external circumstance 
beyond his control, even including his own inherited nature? 

3, Why does Collins go after the water? Is his action entirely voluntary, 
or do circumstances beyond his control force him into it ? - Crane^ does 
not tell us exactly why Collins risks his life for water* In fact Collins 
himself seems to be surprised by his own action* Certainly the Jeering 
of his comrades precipitated it, since his pride compelled him to prove 
he was not afrai<£ But why should he prove it under those conditions ? 

To fear is humaxi, and every man has known fear* B»vado compelled ^ 
him to ask permission from the officer, but perhaps he looped permission 
would be denied, thus saving face for him* Permission having been 
granted, he seemed powerless to change his mind* It seemed to him 
supernaturally strange that he had allowed his mind to maneuver his body 
into such a situation*!’ Tlie class might discuss the power of other 
people’s opinions over our decisions, and the extent to which we should 
allow them to influence us* 

4, Have you ever known ax^one like Fred Collins ? Does he strike you 
as beixig a real person? Head again Crane’s description of Collins’s 
feelings as he crossed the battle field* Is it plausible? You may remember 
Saint-Bxui^ry made a similar discovery when he found he was quite 
without emotion as he battled the storm in his plane* Talking about the 
experience afterwards, in ’’The Elements” from Wmd, Sand and Stars* 

liG sstid^ 

’’There is nothing dramatic^in the world, nothing pathetic, 

except in human relations* ” 

In other words, horror is not present while something happens; it can 
only be looked at with horror afterwards* Why do you think terror 
struck Collins as he filled the water canteen? - Some students may 
have had an experience they would be willing to relate when at the time 
they felt nothi^— a close escape from injury or death in a car accident, 
for example. They will probably agree that Collins’s reaction is a 
typically human one. Pear struck him as he filled the bucket because 
he had time to reflect upon the significance of what he had done, and a 
growing realization dawned upon him that he might not make it back to 
the relative safety of the hill. Although we know nothing about Collins 
or his background, this true-to-life revelation of his feelings in the face 
of danger makes us accept him as a plausible character* 

5. Was Collins really a hero, or was his action foolish? Is there any 
element of true hei^ism in his action? What is the difference between 
courage and foolhardiness? - There will very likely be differences of 
opinion about the meaning of heroism^ Most of the class will probably 



agree that returning to the dying officer and giving him a drink was truly 
heroic, even thou^ the ix^n died, because in spite of his fear he tried 
to help a human being in need. But risking his life for a drink of water 
when there was no danger of ^ring from thirst was foolhardy rather than 
brave. Motives and value judgments must be examined in distinguishing 
heroism from bravado. 

6. Why is heroism a mystery? Discuss the appropriateness of the title 
in the light of the story. How does it imply the problem of appearance 
and reality as it is present in this story? •• Crane*s story seems to 
suggest that true heroism cannot be judged by external appearance. 

The circumstances which compel Collins to cross under fire to the well 
and the clumsy panic with which he runs back to Ms comrades explain 
away the apparent heroism of Ms act. The spilled water at the end 
destroys all meaning for the act. But the mystery lies deeper than tMs. 
Demented by fear, Collins runs past the tying artillery officer who asks 
for a drink. can*t ! *' he screams, btit a moment later he turns and 
clumsily gives him a drink. He is stiH gripped by fear. Collins tried 
to hold the bucket steadily, but Ms shaking hands caused the water to 
splash all over the face of the dying man. Every detail of the incident^ 
exposes the mystery of heroism. The reader is confronted with it realis- 
tically and he knows that tMs is Collins’s moment of redemption. The 
fact that the officer dies makes no difference. Eeality lies in the 
spiritual quality of the act. The title has succinctly stated the paradox, 
and the story has illuminated it. 

7. V/hy did the men goad Collins into going for the water? Do you think 
they really expected him to do it? What was their reaction when he went? 
How did they greet his return? Do you think they regarded him as a 
hero? - The men of the company were idly passing the time by joshing 
Collins about his tMrst and finding amusement in Ms defensive reaction 
to their taunts and jeers. They certainly never expected him to go. 

“Their astonishment found vent in strange repetitions. ‘Are yeh sure 
a-goin?* they denianded again and again# Upon his return they received 
him in the same spirit they might welcome a football hero. The regiment^ 
gave him a welcoming roar. The grimed faces were wrinkled in laughter. 
It was not the kind of welcome they would have given him had his errand 
been to rescue a wounded comrade. True heroism they would have 
recognized solemnly. This trivial daring was regarded lightly. 

8. Read again the passage beginmng on p. 91 where the dying artillery 
officer asks Collins for a drink of water. V/hy did he suppress the groans, 
and calmly ask for a drink? V/as this courage? Why do you tMnk the 
author put the episode into the story at tMs point ? - Even in Ms 

death agony the officer was aware of Ms duty to set an example for the 
men. Conquering his pain to ask quietly for a drink of water did sho\/ 
courage, the kind that is habitual, and served to heighten by contrast 
the undigr^ied Hight of CoUins.gripped by fear. It was probably the 
influence of this quiet courage that compelled Collins to turn back, 
ashamed of Ms own lack of control. Outside circumstances once again 
dominated his action. Is tMs part of the mystery? 

9. In a moment of crisis, details that may be quite irrelevant to what is 
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happenixig sometimes make a vivid impression upon us. The seeming 
unreality of the situation is heightened by an awareness of the actual 
reality of these thhigs. Crane mentions the white legs of the gunners^ 
for example. What other details can you find used by the author to create 
the feeling of emergency? How are the impressions often made more 
vivid by til® iis® ^ simile and metaphor ? Find and comment upon a few 
that you feel to be most effective. - A heightened awareness of his 
surroundings is suggested by Collins noting the chimney bricks and the 
door on one hinge as he appraoches the ruined house« and the wheel- 
lorts and hoo^rints as he returns with the water. Through the use 
of metaphor and simile, the author creates dramatic images that pro« 
duce a realistic setting. There are many examples the students might 
quote. A few are listed here for your convenience: 

Simile h 

"A color sergeant feU flat with his flag as if he had sUpped on ice. 

**, . . he made a mad rush for the house which he viewed as a^man 
submerged to the neck in a boiling surf might view the shore. 

"Collins ran in the manner of a farmer chased out of a dairy by a bull. 

"The officer was as a man gone in drink. His arm bent like a twig. 

His head drooped as if his neck were of willow* 

Metaphor „ 

"He could see nothing but flying arrows, flaming red. 

* . the earthquake explosions drove him insane ^ , 

"The slty was full of fiends who directed ail their wild rage at his nead. 

"practical angels of death" 

10. Find examples in the story that illustrate how Crane has sometimes 
used contrast to heighten the effect of the impression he wishes to create. 

- We have alrea^, in question 8, discussed the contrast between the 
panic of Collins and the calm courage of the dying artillery officer. 

Another example the students might mention is the artillery lieut^am 
whose eyes "sparkled like those of an insane man, gaHoping at high 
speed for orders to withdraw. In the next paragraph he is contrasted with 
the "fat major, standing carelessly with his sword held horizont^ly 
behind him and with his legs far apart , laughing at the receding horseman. 

Earlier in the story, the paragraph describing the violent and sudden 
death of the bugler is heightened by contrast with a description, in tne 
next paragraph, of the "fair little meadow which spread at their feet. Its 
long grass was rippling gently in a breeze. 

11. Do you find any irony in the way the story ends ? Might the title 
itself be ironic? Are there other touches of irony in the story? Does 
the ironic tone give you a clue to the author *s Point of View ? « The story 
ends with smanti-climax. That Collins risked his life for nothmg will 
surely strike the students as ironic. Even the water he gave the d^ng 
officer v/as wasted, since he died aixjrway. And yet, ironically, this 

act had ai^icance. Herein Hes the mystery, exposed yet not explained. 

The choice of Collins himself as the hero is ironic. Crane has illum- 
inated the problem of heroism through the actions of a non-hero. 
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Collins IS a nondescript, faceless representative of the masses— a 

action though circumstances bQro^ 

• ms o<g^tr03, mduding the circumstance .of his heredity. Crane's ' ' 

certainly be -detected underneath the surface 
classi^l view of man as the pawn of fate shows through. 

tro^ of the tide. Man, jn Crane's view, is not the master of hie fate. 

I2p M^it the bucket of water be interpreted as a symbol ? Could the 

^P somethiTig about life that he feels 
s sigmucant ? Did Crane have a purpose b^ond presenting ah enter- • 
taining story? - Water is often used as a symbol for lif^ We have 

intended the story to be read symbolically, 
Sift Z musti»te what we know to have been the author's 

^ws-on hf^ ^ilms might be regarded as typUing man, the helpless 
\dc^ of contro^ c^cums^^^ But even if we reject such an . 
imerpretatiox^ it is fairly safe to say Crane was interested in psycho- 
logical and this concenv rather than an entertaining narrative, 

provided the motive for the story. 

f?* As story, did you notice anything significant about 

.^rane s ^jrle? Kemember, this story was written about seventy years 
^§^1 * s^ple page, and observe the lengfe and construction 

of the sente^es. P. 89 is a typical example. Read the paragraph 
^^miing However, he had no fuU appreciation of amrthing, excepting 
that he was actually conscious of being dazed. '* Compare it with this 
pa^ge taken from 2^^ and gie Sea. Remember Hemingway 
wrote this more than fifty years later. 
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J^y was I not born with two good hands ? he bought. Per- 
it was my fault in not training that one properly. But 
God knows he has had enough chances to learn. He did not 
do so badly in the night, though, and he has only cramped 
cramps again let the line cut him off. When he 
thought that he knew he was not being clear-headed and he 
t-n. X . should chew some more of the dolphin. 

•Vi^^t IS '&e dominant character^tic of both styles ? . What other aspect 
of Cray's writing makes him "modem"? - Short, simple sentences 
sppraoching the natural spoken language are characteristics 
of bc^ Hemi^ay and Crane, This was a.marked departure from the 
scholarly tradition of writing that Crane was reacting against. A quick 
l<^k at aiy page from Poe or Hawthorne will suffice to show the difference 
be^een Crane's simple sentences, and the complicatc.d, often lengthy 

^itfences of the earlier writers, with their latinized vocabulary and 
stylized dialogue. 

Cray's is also modern in structure, focusing as it does upon 
response of a man to a situatiop, rather than upon the 
The i^eault is not so much a single effect as it is a rev^tion. 

The impressionism, the ironic understatement, and the colloquial 
conversation are also modern features found in Crane's writing. 




EXERCISES AND SUGGESTIONS FOR CX)MPOSinON 



. X« Using yoisr di^cnair 3 % 'find the. meaning and derivation, for each word 
. uz^erlined^ in the text.of the story? conflagratimv denaea-nori' 
iihprecati^ calamiiy^ carnage, gestieulatix^ retraction, i^olent, 
blenchecU 

What did you notice about the derivation of every word except the last? 

What does this you about our language? Can you replace these wor^ 
simpler, more often used words? Can you e3q>lain tto? 

Find <^er wor<^ that are derived from the same I^tin root as carnage ^ 
Esqdainhow '^le modern English meaning was derived from the Latin* 

• * • » , 

2a Much of the vividness of Crane’s writing comes from his use of 
simile and metaphor to convey an exact image to the mind of the reader, 

I-ook .again at some of the examples you discussed hi class. Try to 
create similar metaphors and similes to bring to life descriptions of 
some of the following; 

a) & swimmer, diving into the water and swimming; 

b) a mother duck leading her ducklhigs to the river; 

c) a sl{y«diver making a parachute Jump; 

d) a train viewed from the air; 

e) a sudden shower of rain; 

f ) a child wading through a puddle; 

g) axything else you would, ^e to describe. 

Write an account of an experience that was frightening for you. Try 
to describe exactly how you felt both at the time, and afterward, 

4, Is heroism simply the absence of f ear in a dangerous situation? Is it 
possible for a hero to ei^erience fear? V/rite a definition of heroism as 
you understand it, and give examples ttiat illustrate your view, 

5, V/ith the help your teacher or librarian, find another story by Stephen 
Crane, Bead it and then write a report, after you have studied the story in 
the same way you looked at ‘*A Mystery of Heroism, ** Be sure to discuss 
what the story is about both on the surface leveKthe plot ), and on a deeper 
level. Sometimes this general idea is called the. theme ^ Have the detaHs of 
the story been selected by the author to point up the theme? Hovi’* ilmportant 
is the setting ? How is it developed? Is it^ given at the beginning, or scatter* 
ed throughout the story? Is it needed for the theme? Does it help to explain 
the characters ? Does it create a mood or atmosphere ? Is it essential to 
the plot? Are the characters true to life? What impression does the story 
leave you with? 

Some of the titles you mi^ enjoy reading are; ‘''The Open Boat, " "The 
Blue Hot^, " "The Bride' Comes to Yellow Slsy, "The Gray Sleeve, " The 
Red ^^e ^ Courage (which is sometimes considered a short novel). 

With your teacher’s permission, you may prepare this as an oral 
report to be given to the class, 

I 

6, Go to the library and find a historical account of a Civil War battle. Com* 

g ire this account with Crane’s description of the battle in "A Mystery of 
eroism. Do the historian and the writer have the same purpose in writing? 
Does ^lis explain their different Point of View ? Write a tew paragraphs dis* 
cussing this questioni, using illustrations the two accounts that point 
up the differences. 



